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NOTES 


Tue Primrose League meeting in Glasgow on Monday 
was noteworthy for two things: one, the Lord Advocate’s 
important and statesmanlike speech ; the other, the pluck 
of the member for West Renfrewshire. To Sir Archibald 
Campbell, whose sentiments should commend themselves 
to every earnest patriot, Govan is only an incitement to 
harder work and better organisation there and elsewhere, 
and his scheme for joint registration with the Liberal 
Unionists will, if it be adopted, mark an important change 
in the relations between the two wings of the Unionist 
army. It is a good, practical, thoroughgoing proposal, 
and must commend itself to the practical and thorough- 
going men of Glasgow. 

Tue hint we gave of the use which Mr. Gladstone 
will probably make of his return of divorce proceedings, 
is strongly emphasised by his recent letter to Signor 
Mareschali. He opposed the Divorce Act of 1857, he 
says, and with perfect accuracy, because ‘it interfered 
in a measure with ecclesiastical law, and placed men and 
women on an essentially different footing.’ That in Eng- 
land, as with us, men and women should be placed on 
precisely the same footing, is right and proper; that 
before long they will be so placed is certain. And it 
will be a misfortune if such a necessary reform be allowed 
to fall into the hands of the Separatists—and especially 
such a reckless and impossible type of Separatist as our 
miraculous ex-Premier—and worked by them for their 
ownends. Experientia docet even Mr. Gladstone ; and this 
time he writes in English ‘in order to avoid the risk of 
endangering exact expression by his faulty Italian.’ 

Tue speech which Lord Aberdeen delivered at Falkirk 
on Tuesday could not easily be surpassed as an example 
of illogical twaddle. There were, said Lord Aberdeen, 
phases and incidents of the Irish agitation which they 
(the Separatists) deplored. Nevertheless, they might 
consistently express their sympathy as regards the inci- 
dents of the administration of coercion, where it laid its 
heavy hand upon individuals. To deplore a crime, and 
to sympathise with those by whom it has been instigated— 
such is the idea of consistency which commends itself to 
the intellectuals of Lord Aberdeen. 


Mr. CuamBertatn’s speech at Birmingham on Wednesday 
was a remarkable and brilliant vindication of the Liberal 
Unionist position. He showed clearly that it is to the 
Unionists that the country must look for those reforms which 
the Liberal party has pressed upon the people, and that 
nothing would do more to retard beneficent legislation than 
the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. He expressed a 
thought which must have crossed many minds, but to 
which, so far as we know, no clear utterance has yet been 
given, when he pointed out how Mr. Gladstone plays to 
the gallery, not with the promise of legislation, but with 





a catalogue of possible measures to none of which he will 
so much as pledge himself. He is ready, for example, to 
make every use of the Disestablishment and Free Educa- 
tion cries, but he has never committed himself either to 
Free Education or to Disestablishment. Some will think 
that Mr. Chamberlain would have done well to let Free 
Education and the extension of the Ashbourne Act to 
Great Britain alone at the present juncture; but he 
atoned for any indiscretion by the magnificent defence of 
Imperialism with which he concluded his speech. One 
wonders, as one reads the words, and rises to their earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, how the man who utters them could 
ever have been a party to Majuba or Khartoum. 





Ir is hard to say whether those persons who take an 
intelligent interest in politics are more deserving of pity 
when Parliament is sitting chez soi, or when it is dispers- 
ing itself about the land—till every little ‘Town Hall on 
crutches ’ has its orator—during the vacations. This week 
they have had a specially bad time, for the talking epi- 
demic has broken out in all parts of the country. They 
will find their best consolation in the speeches of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Chamberlain. At Ashton-under-Lyne 
on Wednesday Lord Derby gave expression to some of 
that sound good sense we know. We commend his 
remarks about ‘ Home Rule for England’ to those persons 
whose sole reason for raising the antediluvian cry of 
‘Home Rule for Scotland’ is the hope of an increase in 
the number of Government officials this side the Border. 
Lord Derby is of opinion that two can play at that game, 
and that if much more is heard of it, it will be England’s 
turn next. 


Mr. Grapstone’s letter to his Mid-Lothian correspon- 
dent is perhaps the most marvellous of all his literary pro- 
ductions. It concludes with a distinct palliation of the 
crime that has dogged the steps of the National League, 
and as distinct an incitement to fresh departures in the 
same line on the part of Irish moonlighters. Hath not 
a Scotsman eyes ?—the only Great and Good Man now 
living in agreement (more or less) with Joe Brady and Dr. 
Tanner? And no protest from his faithful flock? It is 
impossible ! 


Tue newly-elected member for Govan begins well. He 
was accused on Wednesday—before Sheriff Balfour—of 
contravening the Factories Acts. He did not plead, as 
one might have expected from an associate of Mr. Sheehy, 
that, as these Acts were passed by Conservative Govern- 
ments, they were not binding on him. He preferred dis- 
cretion, pleaded guilty, and was fined. 


Tue annual reports of the two most important Scot- 
tish Political Clubs have this week been issued to mem- 
bers. Both, so far as official records are concerned, appear 
to be in a fairly prosperous condition, though a more 
minute examination of documents is rather apt to leave 
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the impression that while the one is making rich by 
generous disbursing, the other is saving money from lack 
of enterprise and occasion to spend. The Scottish Conser- 
vative Club has again to announce a largely increased 
revenue and a large surplus. The report is the twelfth 
issued by the committee, and it may interest many besides 
members to note the progress shown. The Club was 
instituted in 1877,the members’ subscriptions for the year 
being £2998, while for last year these amounted to £6400. 
In every other department of revenue are pleasant signs 
of popularity and good management. The state of 
the Club debt shows that in 1887 the amount stood at 
£61,250, and that last year it was reduced to £60,000, 
while the surplus reported will now bring it below 
£59,000. 





Lorp Rosesery at Scarborough was cheerful, confident, 
a trifle impudent, as Lord Rosebery everywhere else. 
In its way his speech was certainly a success. At 
the moment he amused his audience, and he amused 
himself ; and next morning he certainly amused his critics 
and opponents, and may possibly have amused his chiefs. 
This it is to have wit and prestance and a turn for public 
speaking ; this (in brief) it is to be Lord Rosebery. More 
is needed, no doubt, for serious statesmanship. But Lord 
Rosebery is young, and the time of responsibility and 
office is years off yet. 





True or untrue, Demetrio Georgio’s story of how 
Gordon died is horribly probable. It should be pleasant 
reading for some who still face their fellows without 
either shame or remorse. Even those who cannot rise to 
the belief that there are higher and better things than 
the capacity for drawing distinctions between ‘hemmed 
in” and ‘surrounded’ may be startled by the reflection 
that over-indulgence in Mr. Gladstone’s methods has now 
and then results like the fate of Farig Pasha. This 
lesson, at all events, they may learn from the death of 
Gordon, though they be incapable of profiting by the 
lessons of his life. 


Sunpay is looked forward to in Paris as the day which 
must declare whether Boulanger is to go up higher or to 
tumble completely down. Both Reactionaries and Repub- 
licans are making their preparations for the event. Two 
facts illuminative of its importance have been chronicled 
during the last day or two. Prince Victor Bonaparte has 
suddenly and secretly left Brussels, and is believed to be 
hovering on the French frontier, ready to sweep across 
and descend on Paris, if the vote of Sunday should raise 
‘Ce Brav’ General’ to power ; and the Duc d’Aumale has 
almost as suddenly become a persona grata to the Repub- 
licans, who seriously discuss or recommend the rescission 
of the decree for his expulsion. The situation is one of 
extreme tension. Both sides are straining every nerve to 
set their forces in array and to acquire more, and in their 
heated condition there is every likelihood of a violent shock. 
In any event, the Republicans could set up no better 
champion of their cause than the Duc d’Aumale. 





Tue nervous solicitude of the French Republic to stand 
well with the Czar has received a fresh illustration. A 
new drama, L’Officier Bleu, was about to be produced at 
the Gymnasium Theatre in Paris. Its performance has 
been prohibited on the ground that the picture which it 
presented of Russian court-life might give offence in St. 
Petersburg. There is nothing more touching than the 
anxiety of your radical Republican to avoid hurting the 
feelings of a despot: especially when Prince Bismarck is 
in a bad temper, and a defensive alliance is desirable, 
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Tue unfortunate Professor Geffcken has found it neces- 
sary to enter what is termed a neurological establishment 
at Constance, kept by a certain Dr. Binswanger, whose 
very name should be a terror to evil-doers, if not also a 
praise to those who do well. There he will probably enjoy 
the enforced gaieties of massage, and thence emerge with 
pains in his person and sobriety in his mind. In some 
countries Prince Bismarck would have by this time been 
shut up in a public institution of another kind. 


A portrotio in President Harrison’s Administration, 
it is reported, has been offered to Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. It is to be hoped that the news is true, and 
that no false modesty will interfere with Mr. Car- 
negie’s acceptance of the post. For three whole years 
we shall be spared the perpetual newspaper notice of him- 
self, his money, his democratic enthusiasm, and his remark- 
able guests, to say nothing of the bastard blazonry of his 
drag, and his cultured and stimulating addresses. And 
by the end of that time he and they will probably be 
forgotten. 


Prince ALexanper of Battenberg has been enjoying 
the hospitality of the Court of Vienna. The Emperor and 
Crown Prince have showed him such marked attention 
that the politicians of Europe—who ‘see through all 
things with their half-shut eyes’—have been racking their 
brains for an explanation. They have discovered that the 
hero of Slivnitza is about to take service in the Austrian 
army, and they are at rest. 


Apropos of the Princes of Battenberg, the appointment 
of Prince Henry to the Governorship of the Isle of Wight 
has been seized upon by society journalists as the text for 
asermon on giving military appointments with high salaries 
to princes. The Governor of the Isle of Wight receives no 
salary. 

Tue latest news from the Soudan goes to show that 
Mahdism is rapidly on the wane. It is threatened both 
from within and from without. The Mahdi who slew 
Gordon, and who died some time since, appealed to his 
followers as a man of war as well as a reformer ; his suc- 
cessor, Abdullah, who was a ‘filthy saint’ in a hermitage 
on the Nile before the Mahdi of Kordofan was heard of, 
seems to be possessed of small warlike mettle: hence 
schism in the ranks of the Dervishes, of such bitterness 
that those who swear by the late Mahdi will neither pray 
nor eat with those who cling to Abdullah. To hasten the 
solvent effect of this internal dissension, there is added 
now great peril from without: an older Mahdi than 
either the dead or the living leader of the Dervishes 
is in the field. The Tripolitan saint, Es Senoussi (for 
whom the Soudan Mahdi was first taken in 1882), 
has denounced both Abdullah and his predecessor 
as impostors, and is marching, it is said, upon Khar- 
toum, or rather Omdurhman, for Gordon’s Khartoum 
has almost ceased to exist. There is nothing surprising 
in that to those who know anything of the tricks and the 
manners of African Mohammedanism, which has as many 
sects as Christendom, and as many Messiahs as the middle 
ages. We cannot see the danger in Senoussi’s advance 
through Darfour, which some see. His forward impulse 
will probably be exhausted at Khartoum (if he ever 
reaches it), and he will withdraw again into his Tripolitan 
desert. If he do not, it is quite in the order of things 
Islamic that there will arise behind him a new Mahdi, 
Messiah, or Mul’el Uogt, coming from Morocco or Tim- 
buctoo, to denounce him and eat him up. So has run the 
Messianic rig for generations (perhaps for ages) among 
the peoples and tribes of North Africa, 
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Tue Treasury has, it is understood, declined to sanction 
any estimate for the necessary expense of completing the 
work of the Challenger Expedition. Probably no other 
country in the world would act in this way. It may be 
doubted whether even this country would have done so if 
the place of its preparation had been London. We fit out at 
considerable cost a vessel for the express purpose of scien- 
tific examination of the ocean depths, the coast-lines, and 
the exploration of the animals and vegetables hidden from 
ordinary observation by the places they inhabit—all matters 
of extreme practical as well as scientific value ; we employ 
the best experts in every department, from foreign coun- 
tries and our own, for the purpose; and then, when 
the results have been carefully sifted and tabulated, we 
refuse to expend the cost of a single great gun to make 
them fully known to the world. 

‘Tue dangers arising from the depreciation of silver are 
increasing. When it is remembered that twenty shillings, 
if sold merely as silver, would fetch only about 12s. 6d., 
and that, therefore, 12s. 6d. worth of silver will make 
twenty shillings, it will be seen how great are the proba- 
bilities of counterfeit silver being put in circulation, the 
profit on it being so large, and the risk of discovery being 
so small, since coiners can afford to use the standard 
amount of silver. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
there are thousands of counterfeit shillings and florins (of 
German make) in circulation, and that a gang of English 
coiners have been at work in Blackfriars. 

Ar the general meeting of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society the question of the aid which ought to be given 
to experimental research was discussed in connection with 
the chemical department. It seems that the Society has 
already spent about £6000 on the experimental station, 
but with so little result that the directors have resolved to 
discontinue and give up experimental work. Something 
is wrong here. The control of the station was entrusted 
to a skilled chemist, and a large salary was paid him for 
the work. This was the great mistake. The example set 
by Continental experimentalists ought to have been fol- 
lowed, and the station managed by a staff of scientific ex- 
perts, including not only a chemist, but an agriculturist 
and botanist. Although the Society has received a severe 
lesson, it is mere folly to suppose that its experimental 
work should be discontinued. Scotland has not yet done 
too much original research in connection with agriculture 
—has done nothing comparable to the great experiments 
carried out at Rothampstead ; there is still plenty of scope, 
and it would be unworthy of us, with our reputation for 
scientific farming, should we lag behind. The Society pro- 
poses to pay the chemist a handsome salary, about fifteen 
times as much as their other scientific advisers, not for 
scientific research, but mainly for making analyses of soils 
and manures at a cheaper rate than other chemists ; and 
the money would be infinitely better spent even in fruit- 
less experiment, than in creating such a monopoly. 
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GOVAN. 


HE Govan election cannot be explained away 
or reduced to the elements of that most charm- 
ing of illusions, a moral victory. It is a defeat which 
must be faced. But though the ugly fact remains, 
it is possible to set down some of its causes, and it is 
advisable, as well as possible, for the Unionist party in 
Scotland to learn their lesson at once. It is a lesson 
which there was much need of teaching ; and the pity 
is that it should be part of that expensive course of 
instruction, in which have been included such morti- 
fying—and superfluous—items as West Edinburgh and 
the Ayr Burghs. 

Shortly, the causes of defeat were these: First, too 
many Gladstonian voters ; Second, the faultiest and 
most desultory canvassing ; Third, incompetent organi- 
sation on the polling-day ; Fourth, and most deadly 
of all, bad and careless registration. 

If that ancient custom of the Greeks—of executing 
defeated generals—were adopted by the Unionist party 
in Scotland, it might do something to insure that 
next time that party would be better served. At any 
rate it would be better that any number of organisers 
should actually lose their heads after a defeat, than 
that they should do so metaphorically in the course of an 
election. ‘The loss of West Edinburgh was mainly 
due to defective registration ; that, it is now confidently 
stated, will no longer be an excuse for defeat there. 
Why should it have been allowed to contribute to the 
Majuba at Govan? In one small district alone fifty- 
six respectable householders, all Unionists, were, it is 
stated, omitted from the roll ; and all over the constitu- 
ency there were instances upon instances of the names 
of dead men, or absentees, being still on the register, to 
the consequent exclusion of their successors. The dis- 
organisation on the polling which excited the derision of 
Mr. Wilson’s supporters is only too typical of what hap- 
pens when amiable and well-meaning persons are so mis- 
guided as to imagine that everybody else is as well-mean- 
ing and as amiable as themselves. Theirs is a very 
pleasant state of mind, but it is not business-like, and 
an election is a serious—a very serious—business. The 
assertion that a large number of canvassers’ books were 
not even given out is—if true: as “tis to be feared it 
is—a proof that the Fates had taken Govan in hand. 
All that may be said by way of reproach is that whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first send mad. The 
only other explanation possible—that every Tory and 
Liberal Unionist agent and organiser was in Mr. Wil- 
son’s pay—will not meet with general acceptance. 

The fact that there are too many Gladstonian voters 
in Govan must be faced as well as the others. If we 
do so we shall find very much the same cause for it. 
Govan has not been worked. In the whole constitu- 
ency there is but one Conservative Club, there is no 
Liberal Unionist organisation, and there is no branch 
of the Primrose League. It is impossible to apportion 
the blame ; but Mr. MacLeod, who worked all through 
the election with his wonted perseverance, must 
recognise that some part of the fault lies with the 
Central Organisation, and must also recognise that a 
letter to the newspapers is not—for the chief organiser 
of the Conservative party—the most effective means of 
remedying the defect in the machine which it is his duty 
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both to create and direct. It is hard for him to go to 
a sitting Unionist member, and persuade that sitting 
Unionist to organise his own constituency. But that 
is the sort of thing that must be done by somebody ; 
and if the member and his committee are remiss, 
and if the Central Office will not stir them up, to 
whom are we to look? Things are left too much to 
chance and general good feeling. Chance is uncertain, 
and individuals are—not to insist too strongly on the 
truth of Carlyle’s assertion—largely fools. As we have 
been preaching of late, the defect of Unionist organisation 
in Scotland is altogether one of system, and most unfor- 
tunately Govan is another lamentable instance of the 
truth of our preachment. If local party feeling is 
adverse to the interference of an Edinburgh office, 
then needs must be that salvation lies in local centres. 
Now surely it is possible to conceive of the existence 
of a Central Office which should be so representative 
that it could cause no local jealousy. If it be not, 
then Unionist organisation in Scotland can never be 
complete, and its efforts are damned in advance. 





‘THAT NEW WORLD WHICH IS THE OLD, 


HE study of things American is held to be particu- 
larly profitable in these days. Mr. Bryce has 
written several square feet, and many pounds avoirdu- 
pois, of book to assist it, and all men have approved 
him. The papers were even so sure he was right, that 
they did not give themselves time to read him before 
launching into praise. It is, therefore, a safe proposi- 
tion that we have something to learn from American 
difficulties and American legislation. Let us take one 
difficulty and one piece of legislation—the Trade Syn- 
dicates, and the ‘Contract Labour and Immigration 
Law, just recommended to Congress by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. Neither have 
a very manifest bearing on any task yet before us, and 
yet they touch us indirectly already, and may affect us 
directly before long. We have already had the pleasure 
of looking at the Trust or Trade Syndicate here, and 
even the Immigration question is not unheard of. In 
any case, whatever steps America may take against the 
immigrant must be a matter of interest to the British 
emigrant. If they deserve attention for no other 
reason, at least they are proofs that, in spite of Repub- 
lican institutions and triumphant democracy, America 
has reproduced things very familiar to the Old World, 
and has reproduced them without much effort to supply 
them with a new face. 

The Trust, Trade Syndicate, Pool, or whatever else 
it is called, is simply a re-named version of what has 
already been perfectly familiar in Europe under the 
title of forestalling and regrating, or the equivalents. 
It is a combination of capital to command the market. 
In its best form it is a defence against cut-throat com- 
petition ; but even then its aim is to keep prices at the 
highest possible limit at which the consumer can be 
forced to buy. In its worst form it is simply a repro- 
duction in a slightly different form of those monopolies 
which European sovereigns of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries conferred on their favourites. The 


members of the Trust endeavour to secure—and in 
America do to a great extent secure—those advantages 
which were enjoyed by the courtier who had a patent 
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for the sale of soap, or sweet wine, or for the licensing 
of wine. The article in which the Trust deals may be 
a necessary of life. We have at home seen an attempt 
to ‘collar’ salt come within a measurable distance of 


success. ‘The doings of the Copper Syndicate are 
notorious. Now, here, under a slightly different form, 


is a reproduction of Mompesson. It is the tyranny of 
money, and not the king, which gives the Trust the 
power to fleece, but the result for the community is not 
widely different. In Great Britain, where Free Trade 
permits of foreign competition, the new monopolists 
work under limitations. In America, where Protec- 
tion fences in the market, the Trusts have a better 
chance. Accordingly they have flourished greatly ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the outcry against 
and the hatred of them are fierce. Both _politi- 
cal parties have pronounced against them. In_ the 
State of New York the law has been set in motion 
against them—with what effect we shall see. In the 
meantime the Trusts go on their way, careless of all 
Ernulpbus cursings, and conscious that when money 
combines it can hold its own—as long as it is allowed 
to do what it likes with its own. If it is to be forbidden, 
what a return that will be to the legislation of Europe 
in benighted times! The Labour Contract and Im- 
migration Law is, little as the House of Representatives 
may think it, first cousin to the Trusts. Part of the 
bill is mere police regulation. The United States have 
a perfect right to turn back paupers, criminals, and 
persons suffering from loathsome diseases. This is 
only what our colonies have done, what we may have 
to do ourselves, but these clauses are not the most im- 
portant parts of the Bill. It is not only aimed at the 
pauper, the criminal, and the leper, but at foreign com- 
petition generally. The already existing labour contract 
laws are to be remasted and strengthened. By these 
laws the American capitalist is debarred from luring 
labour abroad. In future foreigners are to be burdened 
with a poll tax, and are not to be allowed ‘to labour 
for a limited time with the intention of afterwards 
returning to their homes.’ The object of the poll tax, 
we presume, is to force foreigners to become citizens—a 
new democratic version of the old theological precept. 
Now here is the ‘Trust’ spirit in another form. Labour 
combines to keep the market as capital does. 

The Bill has to pass the House and to run the gauntlet 
in the Senate. It may be rejected, or it may be greatly 
modified. On the whole, however, we incline to think 
that it has a considerable chance of passing with little 
or no modification. The arrow flies with the wind. On 
all hands, in America, there are signs of the increasing 
strength of the exclusive and protective spirit. Take, 
for instance, the tax on foreign works of art, and the 
recent clamour of the actors for protection against 
British competition. It may be noted that, so far as 
we can judge of the Bill from the summaries tele- 
graphed over, Miss Terry and Mr. Irving would be 
turned back unless they could show (which would be 
difficult) that they were not about ‘to labour for a 
limited time with the intention of afterwards return- 
ing to their homes.” What may possibly be law for 
the actor will certainly be law for the puddler, the 
cabinet-maker, or the engineer. Now here, as in the 
case of the Trusts, and even more conspicuously, is a 
return to Old-World habits—to the spirit of exclus‘on, 
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ng to the habit of marking off your border sharply against of the noble gospel of ‘Scuttle, Mr. Morley has never 
he intrusion—to all, in fact, that we typify in Scotland by said anything better than that. Compared to it, his 
pt keeping ‘our ain fish-guts for our ain sea-maws.’ And closing tribute to the English democracy rises to 

of it is not only in the United States that this is visible. the level of sane and sober statement. Mr. Morley 
are In Canada, too, there is a cry for an Immigra- believes that there is material for government by i 
m, : tion Law. In British Columbia, in Australia, and the people of England which might surpass for 

of in New Zealand, attempts have been made to ex- equity, for seriousness, for genuine interest and 
the clude the Chinaman altogether, and there is enlightenment of man, even what has been done by the 
me “WeRE ee eka acme ina : 
“ every year less am less hence » welenion oven reread of France. That is to say, Mr. Morley 
the British immigrant. These are signs of the times thinks the English working classes are actually cap- 
sts which are worth noting. It can hardly be long before able of attaining to a more serious and enlightened j 
we this determination of the New World to keep its good level than has been reached by the respective partisans 
ter things for itself begins to press on the Old. ‘To cry of that great soldier, General Boulanger, and that 
ly; out against or blame it would be foolish indeed. After eminent anarchist, Louise Michel. It does not seem a 
nst all, it is only evidence of the truth of a certain tag of _ particularly flattering remark, though it might be rash 
iti- Latin not unknown to the lover of easy quotations, to denounce it as an unduly bitter stricture on the ‘ 
the touching the inability of the exile to escape from him- men who applauded its author. But certainly no 
wen self. In spite of new countries and democratic Govern- Unionist has said anything equally severe of the sup- it 
the ments, man retains his old greeds and selfishnesses. porters of Mr. Gladstone in his great project of | 
call When the ‘people is king,’ it will rule for itself, as disintegrating the Empire. 
ney other kings have done. Indeed, if one wanted to be Mr. Morley made one capital point. But it was a 
wed very philosophical, one might argue that this American point against himself. There are people, said he, who 
en, and Colonial exclusiveness is only a part of a movement ‘ talk about politics only as if they had been bitten by 
‘ope which is universal. What are the armaments of whole a mad dog.’ By this, it is obvious, he did not mean 
Im- nations, the mutual hostility and distrust everywhere that a mistaken tendency to epigram is a symptom of 
Aves visible between them, the ever-increasing stringency of hydrophobia; he meant that there are men in whom ‘ 
the social legislation, and even such things as the call for the practice of politics induces a determination of adjec- | 
lave training for our workmen, but a reaction against the tives to the head. More than that, he presently pro- : 
and 4 philanthropic, ] cosmopolitan, laisser-faire beliefs (and ceeded to illustrate his position, not by quoting from the iy 
s is x cants) of the early years of the century ¢ eloquence of the native Irish Separatist, but by describ- 4 
have — ing, on his own account, the sentence passed on Mr. i 
im- MR. MORLEY AT SHEFFIELD. Edward Harrington as ‘savage, vindictive, and atrocious.” i 
. the NTUDENTS of the political and literary career ‘That, it appears, is how the Neo-Philosophedom speaks ‘ 
om- h) of Mr. John Morley—whom some do call the that thing which is in it. Could Mr. W. O’Brien do } 
tract Pea-Green Incorruptible—must have long ago noted better? Could Sir William Harcourt do as well ? : 
hese with pain that the present member for Newcastle is the . | 
ring victim of a curious hallucination. Mr. Morley seems THE SALMON FISHERIES BILL. 
ened for years to have laboured under the delusion that the HE new Salmon Bill is a bad mistake. It is hard q 
bour gods have endowed him with a talent for epigram. to comprehend how the advisers of the Crown E 
ards The result has been the production of verbal infelicities were so left to themselves as to produce such a Bill— A 
tax, of the most ponderous and harrowing description. the more so when Lord Lothian’s name is discovered on 
is—a Mr. Morley’s latest triumph in the sphere of abor- the back of it. A Government cannot and should not 
cept. ; tive phrase-making was achieved at Sheffield, where remove a popular grievance which is only a cover for 
bour on ‘Tuesday last he denounced the imaginary up- the civium ardor prava jubentium: the Highland 

4 holders of an ‘Empire of swagger. Before deliver- dislike of a duty on whisky is a case in point. 

ntlet 4 ing himself of this dummy epigram, Mr. Morley But, unless in the overwhelming interests of public 
eatly illustrated his own modesty and diffidence by an policy, wilfully to confirm and extend the very causes thm 
think : excursion into the region of prophecy. Scotland, of popular irritation is mere foolhardiness. Yet this 
little . said Mr. Morley, solid at the next election, is going to is what the present Bill would do if it were passed into 

On range herself under the banners of the Liberal party, law. Sport has a most important place in the social 4 
asing and to prove herself true to the Liberal chief. Mr. economy of this country. It appeals to the imagina- 
lake, Morley is, of course, thoroughly acquainted with the tions of every class, and the practice of it brings 
1 the feelings and convictions of Scotsmen. His glowing them all together. There is a republic of sport as 
rainst eulogies of Voltaire and Diderot—above all his pleasing there is a republic of letters, and it is one of 
ar as innovation on the old-world practice of spelling the the greatest glories of our Scottish games of curling 4 
tele- word God with a capital letter—have endeared him to and golf that they are truly national, and are not : 
Id be every northern and Presbyterian heart. Scotsmen, more dearly loved by the gentle than the simple. Now a 
ld be moreover, are not the least logical of men, and what can be said for a measure which will cause : 
for a Mr. Morley’s logic is irresistibly cogent. What, said the name of sport to stink in the popular nostril, .. 
‘turn- this keen thinker, was the use of spending more and encourage the idea that it is the privilege of a a 
w for millions on the navy so long as we did not recon- few, instead of the inheritance of all? We are not a 
r, the cile the source of danger on our western flank? In uttering a mere prophecy in predicting that this 
n the other words, Ireland is a source of danger to England; will be the effect of the Bill: we are applying the . 
pi and therefore England’s chief safeguard, her navy, ought — results of thirty years’ experience of the ‘Tweed Acts 
us*on, 


not to be strengthened. In all his perfervid advocacy 
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to the operation of a measure which, under the pretext 
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of consolidating the Salmon Laws, actually extends to 
the whole of Scotland the very provisions of those Tweed 
Acts which have been the fons et origo mali in the 
Border districts. 

There are even yet certain waters (though not so many 
as there were when the Tweed Acts were passed) on 
which the right of salmon-fishing still belongs to the 
Woods and Forests—in other words, to the public. This 
Bill makes it illegal for any member of the public to 
fish on such waters, unless, indeed, he be a lessee of the 
Woods and Forests. This is not the way in which 
national property should be abused : for national pro- 
perty must be kept sacred to the nation’s use. No 
doubt the Woods and Forests get a large rental for 
leases of fishings, but the largest money return is not the 
paramount consideration in government or in anything. 
If it were, politics would be as ‘ Mammonistic’ 
as economics are said by some persons to be. There 
are other kinds of revenue far more valuable than mere 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and, by securing and main- 
taining national rights in fishing and in every other 
kind of open-air sport, the country will enjoy the 
best and highest sort of revenue from its property 
in the finer bodies, physique, and the healthier 
minds of the great mass of its citizens. What is 
wanted is that the Woods and Forests should give no 
more Crown grants of fishings, and far fewer leases, and 
that their object in managing such salmon-fishings as 
remain to them should be, not to present a large sur- 
plus to the Exchequer, but to keep them open to the 
public, whose property they are. 

It is the greatest pity in the world that so many of 
the Crown’s fishing rights have in recent years been given 
away or sold. (It has often been done for an old song, 
if the common weal be put into the scales; but a 
legal title is entitled to respect, and cannot be gone 
back upon now.) There is one aspect, however, in 
which the new Bill appears most insidious. It might 
almost have been framed so as to assist the riparian 
proprietor in completing an imperfect title by pre- 
scriptive possession ; for, under it, the public would be 
effectually excluded from opportunities of interfering 
with the riparian owner’s possession, so that he 
would be left with a free hand to complete in peace 
and quietness the process of gradual assimilation of 
national property. It may be that there are few cases 
in which prescription is still running; but the recent 
abridgment of the prescriptive period ought to have 
made the Legislature particularly chary of any measure 
which practically forbids the vindication by the public 
of its rights against a landowner who is getting the bene- 
fit of the short prescription. Of course the enjoyment by 
the public of salmon-fishings which are national property 
would necessitate the institution of a fishing licence, 
and the protection of the water by local officials. Let 
no one pretend that there are insuperable difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing this, for the system is in suc- 
cessful operation on the Continent—in the Black Forest, 
for example—and the price of the licence need not be 
such as to put it out of the reach of anybody who can 
afford the expense of his tackle. Meanwhile, the new 
Bill will not do; it is not even a Bill which can be 
amended or licked into shape; it must be promptly 
withdrawn, once and for all. For the Government’s 


sake, we wish it might be as promptly forgotten. 
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A PROBLEM. 


SK me no more why day and night 
For joy the party leaders bray 
That Govan, taking black for white, 
Returns a local Gladstonite . . . 
I cannot say. 


Ask me no more why Harcourt reigns, 
And Aberdeen acclaims Parnell, 
Nor why the thought of Morley’s brains 
And Rosebery’s candour so sustains . . . 
I cannot tell. 


Ask me no more the use of lies, 
Nor why so full of them we sup 
That still in certain people’s eyes 
The Old Man Fraudulent looks wise . . . 
I give it up. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR SCOTLAND. 


N” a little quiet enjoyment may now and then be 

got from the antics of the English journalist 
masquerading in what he calls the Ailts, and believes to 
be the Scottish national dress. And still more startling 
than his ignorance is the occasional plenitude of his 
knowledge of Scots affairs: the product of an imagina- 
tion which puts the Celt to shame. All the same, it by 
no means follows that he should be invariably regarded 
as a base fellow without respect for the truth. The 
rumours of a new Scottish War of Independence are not 
necessarily unfounded because they first come blazing 
forth in the columns of a newspaper published in a 
midland manufacturing town. One could even wish 
that the denials and explanations with which these 
have been met, gave no colour to the suspicion that 
there may be some truth in them after all. It is very 
easy to say that the wish is father to the thought. 
That statement has some of the wealth and all the 
respectability of a proverb; but it is sometimes irrele- 
vant. 

Those who wish ill to the Government could indeed 
desire nothing better than that friction and bad 
feeling should arise between Lord Lothian and the 
Lord Advocate and their colleagues. Even among 
Gladstonians Lord Lothian is popular, and of the 
position which the Lord Advocate has won for him- 
self, even Gladstonians are proud. In any conflict 
between the Scottish Office and the Government, it is 
very clear how the national feeling would tend. And 
if such discord were due to an attempt to force a dis- 
tortion of English legislation on this country, the conse- 
quences to the Government would be serious enough. 

But even if it be assumed—as it may very well 
be—that this whole story of dissensions is without 
much or any foundation, the grave question still re- 
mains, What is the Local Government Bill to be ¢ 
Detailed and categorical answer is, of course, im- 
possible. It is less difficult to say what it ought 
to be, and very easy to say what it ought not. Dis- 
tinctly, and with emphasis, it ought not to be the 
English Local Government Act translated into the 
vernacular of Scots Law. That measure may have 
been necessary in England: though, if one may judge 
from the apathy that out of London has charac- 
terised the recent elections to the County Councils, even 
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that is doubtful. If it were necessary, it will probably 
prove beneficial. But such a measure is not necessary 
here, and would not be beneficial. The powers 
conferred on the English County Council are 
nearly identical with those at present exercised directly 
or indirectly by the body known amongst us as the 
Commissioners of Supply. That, it is true, is not a body 
chosen by popular election, but that is its only fault. 
Not a word has been or can be spoken against the ad- 
mirable way in which the Commissioners are doing, and 
for long have done, their work. Many an elected body 
might profit by their example. A Bill on the English 
lines would do little more than abolish the Commis- 
sioners of Supply and set up an elected County Council 
in their stead. Such legislation is not only alto- 
gether unnecessary; it is altogether inadequate. It 
is a change without being a reform. Scotland does 
want Local Government, but it wants Local Govern- 
ment of a very different kind. There are very 
good and obvious reasons why Education was not 
put under the care of the English County Coun- 
cils, and there may have been equally good, though 
not equally obvious, reasons for excluding the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law and other important 
matters from its control. But the educational chaos 
which prevails in England has no place here. Our 
malady is rather a plethora of School Boards. Paro- 
chial Boards, too, swarm in a most wasteful way all 
over the country, and, besides administering the Poor 
Law, for which they were originally called into being, 
they have to look after such miscellaneous matters as 
registration and public health, and, when necessary, 
the providing of graveyards. Then there are the 
Road Trustees, who are just the Commissioners of 
Supply, with representatives elected by the ratepayers 
from each parish. It is unnecessary to point out that 
such a multiplication of agencies means a very serious 
multiplication of expense without any compensatory 
advantages. The time has come when, on that and 
many other grounds, an amalgamation should be 
attempted. Wisely, or not, it is conceded that the county 
—or whatever be the unit of administration—should 
manage its own local affairs, and that the managers 
should be persons chosen by the ratepayers. Moreover, 
it is not argued that better administration can be ob- 
tained from an accumulation of diminutive agencies 
than from one large one, dividing its work, probably, 
among committees. In these circumstances it is im- 
possible to see the grounds which could justify the 
extremely narrow character which, it is feared, will 
prove to be possessed by the measure on the stocks. 
It is to be hoped that the prophets are mistaken in 
their apprehensions. But even if they are only too 
well informed, the Government may have reasons for 
their action (to be duly made known), which have not 
occurred to us or to anybody else. It will, however, not 
be well to base their defence, when they are attacke 
they certainly will be in such an event—on the plea that 
they have followed the lines of the English measure. 








IN PRAISE OF BURNS. 

T is not difficult—as Emeritus Professor Blackie will 
long, we trust, continue to show—to be a Scottish 
hero. Indeed the complaint of the local dramatic critic 
(he abode far north, and his habit of mind was severely 
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patriotic) that the authors of a certain melodrama, which 
professed to point a moral from the life and works of 
Deacon Brodie, had designed to libel Scotland in the 
person of a representative and famous Scot, is character- 
istic of the whole position. But it is not easy to be 
a Scottish hero of the type and magnitude of Burns. 
It was Burns who gave what has been called ‘the 
Scottish bleat’ its most complete and most poignant 
literary expression; it was Burns who made whisky 
heroic, and Bannockburn an emotional quantity, as 
well as an historical name and date; it was Burns 
who invented the poetic interest of the haggis, and 
taught the nation to be melodious in its cups, and 
show ed the way to a clearer understanding of the merits 
and demerits of the national theology, and demon- 
strated that the national turn for sentiment may on 
occasion be even as virtue, and proved (by precept and 
example) that there is something to be said for the 
victims of the Kirk Session itself. That he also con- 
tinued to be, a ses heures, an incomparable artist in 
words, is not so much to the purpose. He is best 
known and loved (it has been said) for his worst work. 
The great thing to remember is that he created the 
ideal modern Scotsman, and that, although the said 
ideal is not always attained, it is, at all events, the 
shape in which, on all occasions his descendants like to 
believe they see themselves, and for which they delight 
to do their great creator honour. 

There is something peculiar and unique, indeed, in 
the festival which will have set in ere this page is with 
the public. When Shakespeare’s birthday comes round, 
Mr. Furnivall conducts a cohort selected from the 
various Browning (and other) Societies with which he is 
connected to Stratford-on-Avon ; and there, in sacred 
silence, they witness an amateur performance of one of 
the master’s plays, and exchange compliments (and indi- 
gestions) with the Mayor. Sometimes a famous player is 
‘roped in” to appear (for that night only) as a leader of 
thought, and in this way an intlinctaak i is added to the 
ceremonial interest, and the proceedings are reported i in 
other than the local prints. But the spirit in which 
the business of worship is done is always unexcited, and, 
as compared with the myriad-mutchkined enthusiasm of 
the Twenty-Fifth of January in Scotland, and wherever 
half-a-dozen of her sons are met together, is flat and 
stale and unprofitable enough to deserve to be called con- 
temptible. For to remember that Burns was actually 
born is such a provocation to good-fellowship as no Scots- 
man worthy of the name can withstand, and scarce one 
has ever been known to avoid. It is, indeed, so august 
an excuse for being drunk together that it reconciles the 
U.P. and the Establishment, and even tends to amicable- 
ness between the stern-drinking and high-thinking Free 
Churchman and the ‘mere Roman* of Andrew Fair- 
service's indignant description. For now is the time 
of brotherhood in Burns: when sentiment is epi- 
demic in reach and speed, and like a conflagration in 
effect; and of haggis and sheeps’ heads there is no end; 
and the bounty of Scotch drink is as bounteous as the 
sea; and songs are singing and speeches making, with 
intervals of toasting nil reciting, all through the length 
and breadth of the land. The enthusiasm spares not 
age nor sex nor any common object. The ‘big ha’- 
bible” (whatever that may be) is touched with a novel 
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one headache. But its pains are nobly borne. It is 
enough that they were taken in the name of Burns. 
They are sanctified therefor, and to endure them is a 
point of civie duty. 

To drink whisky and eat haggis is an odd way of show- 
ing one’s admiration for the maker of some of the most 
faultless and most moving verse that has been given to 
the world since the great age of Virgil and Horace and 
Catullus. But it is a way like another; and if Burns 
were living, or could return to take part in his own 
anniversary, it certainly secure his sym- 
pathy, and enjoy his full approval. Moreover, it is a 
way that keeps the good Burnsite well employed, and 
enables him to work off his excitement without im- 
perilling anybody's happiness but his own. One never 
can depend upon the wisdom of enthusiasm ; and if he 
were not exulting (with appropriate surroundings) in 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and all the admirable lyrics we know, 
he might be going about collecting subscriptions for a 
statue. 


would 





THE BLACK MAN'S BANQUET. 


O one expects words of wisdom from Lord Ripon 
on any subject, and most people expect words of 
unwisdom from him on the subject of India. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the ex-Viceroy’s speech at the 
banquet to Mr. Naoroji on Monday night was so foolish 
and mischievous as to cause surprise. Most men who 
have occupied positions of responsibility in India have 
contrived to learn something by experience. Even Sir 
M. E. Grant-Duff has purged himself of many of the 
most affecting Liberal doctrines. Lord Ripon, on 
the other hand, belongs to that section of mankind 
who are impervious to facts. No matter what happens, 
we always know that he will pour forth the same old 
cant with the same old unction. No amount of teaching 
can make much of a man, the whole cast of whose mind 
is averse from the best traditions of British statesman- 
ship. 

The secret was revealed of Mr. Naoroji’s astonishing 
merits. We had heard before that he was in all 
respects ‘essentially an English gentleman.’ It is good 
to be able to realise at last what a combination of 
admirable qualities that grand old name connotes. For 
bringing to light a gem of so pure and serene a ray, Lord 
Salisbury is surely entitled to the thanks of the public 
and of the gem. Now that all the goods are in the 
window, surely some constituency will give them a trial ; 
though it is hard that the ‘ natives” should have to 
dispense with the presence of a man of Mr. Naoroji’s 
parts. A thorough familiarity with the English tongue 
would seem to be no ingredient in the composition of 
the fine new English gentleman. Mr. Naoroji’s speech, 
as reported in the Daily News, is a trifle grandiloquent 
and laboured. But it was after dinner; and a touch 
of Eastern magnificence was, perhaps, not out of place. 
After all, too, it is hard for a man in Mr. Naoroji’s 
position not to give himself away. ‘The tone of his 


speech, however—its adulation, its oiliness, its unmanli- 
ness—irresistibly strengthen the strong analogy between 
the Baboo of fact and the Rummun Lolls of fiction: 
an analogy which, it need scarce be said, only holds 
true politically speaking. 

At such a banquet nothing could have been more in 
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keeping than that Mr. Frederic Harrison should pro- 
pose ‘ The Unity of the Empire’: Mr. Harrison, whose 
great political ideal is, we do not say the restoration of 
the Heptarchy, but the establishment of a Myriarchy. 

Sir W. W. Hunter talked, perhaps, more foolishly than 
could have been expected ; but no one babbled more 
freely about messages of peace, and touching chords of 
eternal gratitude. But, again, we must not consider too 
curiously the quality of convivial eloquence. 

The lesson of Monday’s banquet is very far from 
being new. It teaches, for the thousandth time 
or so, the absolute feebleness of the Occidental 
presence of the Oriental mind. That there should be 
half-a-dozen educated Englishmen who disinterestedly 
believe in an Indian nationality is surprising ; though 
for half-a-dozen Baboos disinterestedly to believe it, it 
would be more surprising still. The idea of an Indian 
nationality is perhaps the most ludicrous of the many 
inventions of man. We hope that we shall not hear 
very much of it for some time to come, nor of Mr. Naoroji 
either. The worst result of Lord Salisbury’s speech is 
not the discovery of the unscrupulousnessof the Separatist 
faction—that had been accurately gauged before ; not 
the exhibition of weakheadedness on the part of well- 
meaning persons—that is inevitable as east winds in 
March, or self-righteousness in Mr. Gladstone, or wit 
and courage and veracity in the Irish Secretary. It is 
simply the talk about India. So long as the great 
majority are apathetic as regards the affairs of that 
country, everything will go well; but let them once 
be brought into the general political wrangle at home, 
and the pernicious aspiration of ‘ Perish India’ will 
not be very far from being realised. 


MODERN MEN. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON. 


HEN the late ingenious Mr. Jeffrey wished to praise 

any author—say Mr. Crabbe—he usually began by 
sacrificing Mr. Wordsworth on the favoured altar. On the 
other hand, when he reviewed Mr. Wordsworth, he com- 
monly offered, in the exordium, a few grains of incense to 
Mr. Scott or Lord Byron. In the same way, when any 
person of taste is anxious to extol Mr. Stevenson, it is 
customary for him to begin by insulting another contem- 
porary author. Let it be granted, for fashion’s sake, then, 
that the ofher author is an unmitigated ruffian, charlatan, 
humbug, hypocrite, bore and impostor, and now we shall 
come to Mr. Stevenson. The deserved popularity of this 
writer is all the more remarkable and satisfactory, because 
he was praised by critics long years before the general 
public heard of his name. The public and the critical are 
but seldom of the same mind; when they do agree, their 
unanimity is wonderful. As an illustration of our author's 
popular success, it is told how a small American lad was 
once induced or compelled to read ob Roy—a romance by 
one of our forgotten old notdlbts On finishing this fable, 
the American youth remarked that it was ‘not bad, and rather 
like Stevenson.’ 
boyhood, and the man who has boys of his party can afford 
to sneer at reviewers. But Mr. Stevenson has the reviewers 
too, and it was the Spectator which found it possible 
to equal The Black Arrow, on the whole, with Ivanhoe. 
A humble critic who has found The Black Arrow not more, 
but rather less, readable than /e dernier de Monsieur W, D. 
Howells, can only congratulate Mr. Stevenson. Non equidem 


This is, indeed, the general verdict of 
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invideo ; but a man may be really envious when he remem- 
bers how kindly Mr. Matthew Arnold spoke of Mr. Steven- 
son’s work, and how Kidnapped was the last novel which 
Lord Iddesleigh read, and that it charmed him greatly on 
almost his latest day of life. 

The combination of all these verdicts—from the not 
wholly disinterested ‘boom’ of the American journals to 
the honest liking of schoolboys, and the admiration of 
poets and statesmen—has made for Mr. Stevenson a 
splendid and worthy popularity. But his earliest, and, as 
it were, his esoteric admirers may perchance feel a little 
hurt and jealous. ‘ We admired him,’ they say, ‘ when he 
did his first things—things as good as he has ever done— 
his Night with Villon, his ‘ Sieur de Malétroit’s door’ ; and 
we are discomfited by your howling, barbarous devotion to 
his boys’ books and his moral romance.’ Human nature is 
thus constituted, and the present reviewer is conscious of 
the temptation to be exclusive. But the merit of Mr. 
Stevenson’s boys’ books is too great for the present writer. 
He cannot pretend to sulk off with his Jn/and Voyage, and 
to turn his back on Kidnapped and Treasure Island. No; 
they are popular, but they are very good for all that ; 
though, as to being impeccable—as to being on a level 
with Quentin Durward, or Ivanhoe, not to speak of Old 
Mortality—the idea is absurd. I speak frankly, because 
Mr. Stevenson's writings have an almost unholy attraction 
for me. ‘Magazine day’ was a festival of one’s nonage ; 
for many years the birthday of the new serials has been 
no more cheerful occasion than one’s own. But now I can 
rejoice again in the advent of ‘ Magazine day,’ and slink 
off to some quiet corner with the last number of The 
Master of Balantrae. One has not been so eager since The 
Virginians came out, in an age almost prehistoric. Except 
The Black Arrow, there is nothing of his but it delights 
me: in verse or prose, this author holds one with his 
glittering eye, and cannot be shaken off. Now it is the 
exquisite happy charm of the manner, in which you can 
see that the author is happy too, and is applauding him- 
self in his heart, like a literary Little Jack Horner. Now 
it is the originality of the matter ; often it is the combina- 
tion of manner and matter, of imagination, of observation, 
of finesse, of delicate labour, that wins you, and makes you 
read a passage twice over, even when you are pining to 
learn the end of the story. Yet, with all this granted, one 
cannot pretend that Mr. Stevenson is to be equalled with 
Scott, with Thackeray, with Poe even, or with Hawthorne. 
His best pieces, like the quarrel in the heather, and the 
rival pipers (in Kidnapped), are, indeed, as good as good 
things of Sir Walter’s, though they are good in a different 
and more reflective, often a more didactic, always a more 
self-conscious way. But as to greatness of the whole piece, 
as to variety and copiousness of humour, comparison is 
mere cruelty. 

‘Then why compare?’ a reader will ask. Merely to 
remind people that there have been greater periods of 
romantic literature than ours, and that it is possible to 
puff ourselves up too hugely over the good thing which we 
undeniably possess. Mr. Stevenson himself has criticised 
Scott’s weak points, and has passed remarks on Fielding 
which exert a gentle astonishment. He is strong where 
Scott is weak—in genius for style, and in sedulous attention 
to style ; though, perhaps, he has not read Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus so much as Professor Gildersleeve imagines. 
But whereas Scott, in the best sense of the word, is genial, 
Mr. Stevenson has occasional humours as of a literary 
changeling. He has a liking for the strange and sinister 
in human nature—not a liking of sympathy, of course, but 
a liking begotten of some touch of similar quality in his 
own genius, You can see that he takes pleasure in psycho- 
logical experiment, and not only studies the conduct of 
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man as he finds it, but as it might be in rare and unusual 
combinations. You watch him, as it were, in his labora- 
tory, throwing odd, unholy ingredients into the caldron 
where mortal passions and emotions are seething. He 
himself seems almost as curious as his reader, and as un- 
certain of the result. From this double interest of the 
spectacle—the artist's temperament and the artist’s results 
—comes a great part of his charm, his enigmatic attrac- 
tion. Yet all this aspect of his work is so well hidden, 
so far from conspicuous, that the simple can read him 
without even suspecting the double problem. 

Probably Mr. Stevenson really reached the large public, 
for the first time, by a double problem, by the romance of 
Jekyll and Hyde. It had a large palpable moral—its weak 
point—which attracted the favourable consideration of the 
clergy, and made the fortune of the book. Yet, in spite 
of its one truly alarming scene, what defects there are 
in the allegory! Dr. Jekyll is rather a worse kind 
of fellow than Mr. Hyde; the doctor has a dreadful 
bedside manner, an unctuous false bonhomie, which are 
not the faults of the other partner. Of the two, Mr. 
Hyde, perhaps, is really more of what we commonly call a 
gentleman in his truculent sincerity. What became of 
whatever was good in Jekyll when Hyde was prowling 
about, psychologists have not discovered. Yet, if the 
allegory is to hold water, there should have been another 
figure of goodness all compact: Jekyll with no touch of 
Hyde. But when did an allegory ever yet hold water ? 

Perhaps these remarks may seem inclined towards the 
heresy of a great work. ‘Why does not Mr. Stevenson do 
a great work? Why does he scatter the small change of 
his wealth?’ some people ask. It is an open secret that 
the author's physical condition is very unlike that of Scott 
—Scott of the mighty arms which moved the wonder of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. That, no doubt, is the real reason 
which may prevent Mr. Stevenson from giving the world 
such a masterpiece as Lsmond. But why should every- 
body clamour for great works ? A recent pamphlet has 
a dreadful prophecy that Mr. Stevenson’s Great Work will 
be a blending of Mr. Meredith and Tobias Smollett. May 
it not be so! Mr. Stevenson has no success in drawing 
women, and, when he does attempt it, the influence of Mr. 
Meredith is only too apparent. The Countess in Prince 
Otto is a Meredithian countess; nay, wherever a girl 
appears in The Black Arrow, one hears the voice, not of 
nature, but of Mr. Meredith. It is enough that Mr. 
Meredith should be witty and ingenious in his own 
elaborate and artful manner. If Mr. Stevenson ever suc- 
ceeds, where most men fail, in drawing a woman, one may 
hope that she will not be in Mr. Meredith’s school. Indeed 
it is certain that Mr. Stevenson can only succeed when he is 
himself, as he invariably is when he is dealing in verse or 
prose, with everything but womankind. Men, nature, 
beasts, children, may well be enough for his art ; and as to 
the women folk, it were better that they should be lay 
figures, like Rowena, than artful Meredithian maids and 
matrons. 

Let us leave Mr. Stevenson alone, and not pester him 
with advice, not even with injudicious and perilous en- 
couragement. His impulses will guide him right. There 
is an unfinished window in his palace, as in Aladdin's, the 
window that should be painted with the effigy of a Becky 
Sharp, a Beatrix Esmond, a Di Vernon, a Jeanie Deans. 
Let not the window be finished and adorned with a copy. 

Perhaps it is much more curious that Mr. Stevenson, 
remembering childhood as he does with the fresh memory 
of genius, has never in prose drawn a child—such a child as 
little Rawdon Crawley, or Henry Ashton. His hero in 
Treasure Island is a delightful young miracle, but not a 
child like the Dream Children of 4 Child’s Garden of Verse. 
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But we have no right to ask everything even from so 
various a humourist, so accomplished a wielder of style, so 
keen an observer, such a master of the terrible, so winning 
a teller of tales, so vivacious a critic. As Partridge 
observed, on an occasion which Mr. Stevenson, as a 
moralist, may deplore, non omnia possumus omnes ! 





THE SCOT IN LONDON. ' 


PPHE old jape that all the footprints on the Border had 

the heels turned to Scotland has long ceased to have 
point, and that not merely because Scotsmen, like the rest 
of the world, travel no longer on foot, but because they have 
been for a generation growing less eager to cross the Border 
‘for good.’ There are several reasons for that, the root of 
which is the fact of easy and cheap communication be- 
tween England and Scotland. The standard of comfort is 
being equalised between the two countries ; Scotland is 
richer than she was, and her sons and daughters fare more 
sumptuously, and lie more softly at home than they did. 
In London the Scot’s former place, therefore, in the com- 
mercial walks of life at least, is being taken by the versa- 
tile and ubiquitous Teuton, who can do better what the 
Scot once did well: live and save on next to nothing. 
The names that prevail over the shops of bakers and con- 
fectioners are rarely now MacThis and MacThat, but 
sesquipedalian legends that end in bach and stein ; and at 
the luncheon-hour in the City the young clerks who 
devour hunks of bread and cheese in back-streets, or eat 
a bun at a café counter, are seldom grim, raw-boned, 
freckled Scottish loons, but rather, resolute, tall, square- 
shouldered sons of the Bismarckian Fatherland. Yet 
Scots abound even in the City, though they are chiefly 
men who made their way before the German immigration 
was in full flow. 

But if Scotsmen have almost ceased—or appear to 
have ceased—to bake the bread and keep the accounts 
of London, they more than ever abound in what are 
reckoned intellectual and artistic occupations. They 
paint pictures and conduct law-suits, but chiefly do they 
grind gerunds for London boys, and purvey news, and 
the garnishes of news, for London men. But whatever 
they try to do, they have the reputation of succeeding in 
doing, and the reproach of giving it the flavour of their 
national beverage. In the main, the report is true on both 
points. The offices of Fleet Street, for instance, are 
crowded with Scotsmen, and the drinking-bars of Fleet 
Street and the Strand resound with the accents of Scottish 
speech. The Scotsmen of the press, indeed, appear to 
have such a consuming thirst that wary publicans lay 
themselves out to catch their suffrages. The ancient 
Mitre Tavern, for instance, has changed its name to ‘ The 
Clachan,’ and another tavern of Scottish resort has draped 
its walls with all the tartans (horribile dictu !), and has set 
men in kilts to wait upon its clients. The home-staying 
Scot may laugh, but not one Englishman in ten thousand 
has learned yet (though Scotsmen have assiduously tried 
to teach them since the days of Scott) that there are at 
least two distinct races in Scotland, and two totally dis- 
tinct languages, and that the natives of Scotland do not 
invariably wear kilts and tartans. 

But the excesses of the Scot—that is, generally speak- 
ing, of the young, unattached Scot—are commonly but 
the passing defects of his qualities — his earnestness 
and curiosity, his humanity and sociability; they do 
not necessarily spring from natural viciousness or reck- 
lessness ; they are in him, in a very proper sense, wild 
oats. The reason is not far to seek. The young 


Scot leaves his home and his kindred, and rushes 
south by express to take possession of London with 
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- the enthusiasm of his race. 
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But his first experience of 
life in the monster city is chilling and sickening. That 
the multitudinous units of the crowds on the pavements 
are completely heedless of him and of each other strikes 
him with a new and delightful sense of freedom and 
anonymity ; but that his English comrades in the occupa- 
tion he enters do not respond with any fervour or confi- 
dence to his friendly advances bewilders and saddens him. 
A serious young Englishman thus thrown back upon him- 
self would be sufficient unto himself; not so the young 
Scot. However serious he may be, he pines for human, 
generous intercourse ; he longs to talk, to discuss all the 
problems of life and death, religion and theology— fate 
and free-will, foreknowledge absolute’; of whatever 
grade in life he is, he must have earnest conversation 
with the man he would call his friend—he must sound 
the deeps of his opinion. Apart from the fact that the 
average Englishman really has no deeps in his placid 
lake of opinion, all this kind of thing is foreign to 
his nature, though the Scot takes a long time to find 
it out—if he ever find it. Quite recently an educated and 
intelligent Scotsman, who has lived a good many years in 
London, seriously put the question, ‘What do English- 
men talk about? Do they ever talk about anything but 
the weather, and business, and eating, and perhaps a little 
about politics?’ Whether the Scotsman ever comes to 
understand his Englishman or no, at first he is very much 
disappointed and disgusted with him. He falls, too, in his 
own estimation ; for he feels humiliated by what Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson calls the Englishman’s ‘tree-like self-sufficiency, 
and he suspects he is regarded as a common babbling fool, 
with a barbarous accent. If he is a serious young man, he 
goes on Sunday to the Presbyterian Church in Regent 
Square, or to that in Islington, or to that in the Clapham 
Road, whichever is nearest his lodging. But even there 
(if he has not brought introductions) he finds small socia- 
bility ; for the Scottish fathers of families have been long 
inoculated with the London suspicion of thé stranger. He 
probably does not continue his church-going long enough 
to win their confidence, and he grows more and more to 
dislike the sound of his native accents and the loud famili- 
arity of his native manner. He lies a-bed of a Sunday 
morning, gradually leaves off his attendance at church, 
forgets his Presbyterianism and his Shorter Catechism, 
breaks the Sabbath with walks and excursions, and is no 
better than a heathen man and a reprobate. Meantime, 
since his nature demands society during the leisure of the 
week, he has sought and found it where it is all too readily 
given ; he spends what substance he has after the fashion 
of the Prodigal, and it will be well for him if he is poor. 
In this course he frequently goes further than a young 
Englishman will go, who has known little of the restraint 
and espionage that bound and confine the Scotsman’s 
youth. 

But it is not without reason that the Scot is called 

He is long-headed in other than the 
He has imagination enough always to let 
him see beyond his nose, and commonly he has enough to 
give him a tolerably clear perception of the relation of 
the present to the future. It is his natural inclination 
to live for the future, so that when he surrenders to the 
temptation to live for the immediate present he outrages 


‘ long-headed.’ 
vulgar sense. 


himself, and has the conscience of a miserable sinner. If 
he continues, in spite of his better sense, to live for the 
day, he becomes the most reckless of men, and utterly 
loses hope of himself; whence the saying, ‘An English- 
man gone wrong may be a very good fellow, but a Scots- 
man gone wrong is a beast—and knows it.’ He usually, 
however, recovers himself early, and with tolerable ease 
—with all the more ease that his excesses are, as we 
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have said, not vices of the blood, but mere deflections of 
his humane and sociable qualities. He sows his wild-oats, 
and disposes of the crop with less trouble than most 
men; he marries, and in a few years is found sitting at 
home with his family in sober contentment. 





A NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY. 


ie is some time since Professor Freeman protested 
against that fashion of modern criticism which sneers 
at Macaulay and belittles his achievements. In doing so 
the distinguished historian of the Conquest refrained 
from expressing approbation with either his predecessor's 
methods or his results. He confined himself to the 
statement that Macaulay can still teach much to the 
student of history. Messrs. Longmans are of opinion 
that Macaulay can still teach much to those even who 
are innocent of all but the most elementary studies in 
history, and they have accordingly issued a marvellously 
cheap and handy edition of the great advocate’s works. 
Whether they have done wisely in adding thereto Sir 
George Trevelyan’s Life is matter of opinion. The Life 
is an interesting book, but it is not much more than a 
collection of domestic facts, and as such it is hardly 
worthy of being accorded a place in the permanent 
popular literature of the country. The incidents of Lord 
Macaulay's public life are to some extent part of the 
history of the country ; but the record of the trivialities 
of his early youth, and the recital of the precocities of 
his childhood, are scarce a heritage for posterity. The 
History, the Essays, and the Lays—the Speeches, too, 
though in a lesser degree—are all worthy of being 
issued and re-issued in whatever form the combined 
ingenuity of printers and publishers can devise; and 
accordingly, to Messrs. Longmans’ new venture must be 
accorded the hearty good wishes of all who love good 
literature. | 
Macaulay has not yet got into his true place in litera- 
ture. On the first publication of the History, the whole 
English-speaking race stood agape. ‘This is delightful, 
was their cry ; ‘it reads like a romance.’ And so it does, 
for, unfortunately, it often is romance; and, as soon as 
that fact was discovered, the pendulum began to swing 
the other way with such amazing rapidity that Professor 
Freeman’s protest was uttered none too soon. Spite of 
Professor Freeman, however, it must be confessed that 
Macaulay has to be taken with too many grains to warrant 
his being regarded as anything but a brilliant advocate— 
the most brilliant an you will—that Britain has produced 
—but still an advocate ; and not a judge. His facts are 
usually correct ; not always so, by any means—witness 
his travesty of the character and life of Claverhouse, 
his unmannerly charge of Boswell, his ridiculous distortion 
of Boswell’s master and friend, a score of achievements in 
misrepresentation besides ; but too often those facts only 
are used which will help his argument, and all that goes 
against it is ignored. Now, a historian never must have a 
case ; and, as Macaulay always has one, his claim to rank 
in any higher class than that in which Tacitus holds the 
pre-eminence must be denied him. There is much in 


common between these two ; both have the magic gift of 


style, and both are untrustworthy ; but Macaulay is the 
truer patriot, for Tacitus has a failing from which the 
author of The Armada is free. Macaulay is not apt, as is 
the Roman, to seize some fancied superiority in a foreign 
nation, and praise it to the disadvantage of his own. 

A criticism of Macaulay’s style is now as unnecessary as 
it would look belated. Most men of sense wish the gift 
were theirs, with all its faults. The Essays have passed 
into literature, and become a part of the general stock of 
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modern thought ; while, as for the Lays, it will be a bad 
day when the heart of the British school-boy does not 
beat faster as he rolls out the ringing lines that chronicle 


the wrongs of the House of Tarquin, or the glories of 
Henry of Navarre. 





SHAKESPEARE IN SCOTLAND. —~ 


AT an unknown date in the age of the piratical incur- 
- sions of the northern sea-rovers into Scotland, 
there was fought, according to Bower, the continuator of 
Fordun, ‘the wonderful battle of Luncardy, in which the 
Norsemen, with their king, totally perished.’ A Pictish 
king (it appears), shut up within the city of Perth (the 
ancient capital), made a judicious present of his last two 
casks of wine to the enemy; whose encampment at 
Luncarty, on the banks of the Tay, four miles from 
Perth, was taken, and whose intoxicated army was easily 
annihilated. Hector Boece, whose romancing genius and 
‘Scottis vanitie ’ almost justify the remark of Pinkerton that 
he was ‘the most egregious historical impostor that appeared 
in any country, caps this story of the wine-casks by that 
of an heroic ploughman, who turns the tide of battle, and 
converts a defeat into a victory. The fight at Luncarty, as 
described by Boece and Buchanan, and as it lives in the 
representations of a still lively local tradition, may thus be 
conceived of. The Danes were encamped in the district of 
Luncarty, on what is now known as Denmark Farm. They 
had landed at the mouth of the Esk in Forfarshire, and had 
suddenly crossed overland, bent upon plundering Scone and 
Perth. The reigning king was Kenneth u., the date about 
990 a.p., and Kenneth and the main section of his army 
happened to be at Stirling ; but on receipt of the news he 
marched the same day to the Earn, and next evening took 
up a position to the north of the invader. Tradition relates 
that as the Scots approached, a peasant named John Daluce, 
but better known by his after-name of Hay, or Haia, was 
with his two sons engaged in ploughing on the other 
side of the river. The battle on the morrow was fought 
long and keenly, but at last the two wings of the Scots 
gave way to the Danish battle-axes. Seeing this, Hay 
along with his sons hastily forded the river, each bearing 
his plough-yoke upon his shoulder, and, stationing himself 
in a narrow intrenched pass, so moved his retreating 
countrymen by his commanding figure, his reproaches, and 
his threatening use of his rustic implement, that he forced 
them to turn back, and, thus producing the impression that 
reinforcements had arrived, hurled the enemy into head- 
long flight. To him the honours of the victory were 
awarded, and his grateful sovereign gave him a great tract 
of land. The remains of intrenchments ; the many tumuli ; 
the bones and skulls and broken swords and spears that 
have been disinterred; the two large monumental stones which 
still claim attention, may all be held to be sufficient proof 
that some great battle was fought at Luncarty, whether 
with the Danes or in the course of civil war. But Hill 
Burton, Robertson, Burke (in his Peerage and Landed 
Gentry), and others agree in showing that the Hay romance 
is due to Boece’s pleasant turn for fiction. 

This, however, is by the way. Our present purpose is 
to note that in Cymbeline (v. 3), we have a description of 
a battle which presents many points of similarity to this 
legend about Hay and his two boys. The scene is near 
Milford Haven, and an engagement is between the Britons 
and Romans. ‘The king himself, Posthumus says, 


‘ Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a straight lane... . 

Close by the battle, ditch’d, and waill’d with turf, 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, ; 
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. Athwart the lane, 

He, with two striplings .... 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
‘* Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men : 
To darkness fleet, souls that fly backwards! Stand ; 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beasts, which you shun beastly ; and may save, 
But to look back in frown: Stand, stand.’’-— These three, 
Three thousand confident, in act so many, 
(For three performers are the file when all 
The rest do nothing), with this word, ‘‘ Stand, stand,” 
Accommodated by the place... . 

. . « gilded pale looks, 
Part shame, part spirit renew’d; that some, turn’d coward 
But by example. . . 
. . gan to look 
The way they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then éegaw 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retire ; avon, 
A rout, confusion thick . . ; 


And so on, and so on. We have the same number—the 
redoubtable three—stemming the tide of battle, and these 
father and sons, the narrow pass with the intrenchments, 
the same chiding of countrymen, and threats to treat 
cowards as enemies, and the consequent utter defeat of 
the invaders. Both cases approach the miraculous :—-‘ All 
was lost, but the heavens fought.’ The parallel might be 
drawn even closer. The old man at first was averse from 
joining in the battle. To the warning ‘ The noise is round 
about us,’ he tamely replies, ‘Let us from it.’ The story 
of the hero being a humble peasant seems to haunt the 
mind of the dramatist ; for a fourth man ‘ in silly habit ’ 
comes after a while to the help of the three. This was 


Posthumus (v. 1): 
-. . ‘I'll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a British peasant.’ 


The sons, too, were rustics, unacquainted with war : 
* Scarce ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, . . 
Never bestrid a horse, save one, that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore 1owel 
Nor iron on his heel.’ 

Of course, there are many respects in which the parallel 
does not hold: the two striplings, for instance, were really 
princes who had been stolen away when young. Shake- 
speare has to adapt the legend to his own purposes. The 
likeness to Boece, however, is so striking that ’tis strange 
attention has not been earlier directed to it. It cannot 
be set aside as accidental, and it may have occurred in 
one of two ways. Shakespeare may have read the story of 
Hay, as he had done that of Macbeth, in Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, which contains Boece’s History. If so, it is 
interesting to know that it is really the battle of Luncarty 
which he has used in Cymbeline. The legend can be 
proved to have attracted the attention of Milton, who at 
one time contemplated writing a poem upon it. This 
draft occurs in his common-place book :—‘ 3. II. Scotch 
Stories of the North Parts. Hay, the ploughman, who with 
his two sons that were at plough, running to the battle 
that was between the Scots and Danes in the next field, 
stayed the flight of his countrymen, renewed the battle, 
and caused the victory, etc.; and the selection of this 
as a likely subject is due to the influence of Milton’s 
early tutor, Thomas Young, who was a native of Luncarty, 
The other supposition is that Shakespeare and Boece may 
have derived their stories from a common original. The 
scene of Cymbeline is laid in Arthurian Wales, and there 
are some references in it to Lucius and to tribute-money, 
which remind us of what we read in the Life of Arthur. 
Can this story of the three—the father and two sons— 
have been a vague Arthurian tradition lingering in the 


country, and fathered here and there as mistaken fancy 
dictated ? 
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KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 


VIL. 
BYES in an old-world place like Kirktown the rising 
generation desert the ways of their parents, and find 
new paths for their feet, so that, if you want to realise the 
past life of the people, you must discriminate, and look for 
the oldest. types. We boasted, not long ago, an oldest 
inhabitant, whose memory mirrored a distant period—the 
days of the Regency—the palmy days of Kirktown, as he 
loved to call them—when sedans and private carriages 
thronged in the little town, and the streets were gay with 
gallant officers and handsome belles—when all the northern 
county families came to winter in their town-houses, and, 
as not unfrequently happened, a regiment was quartered in 
the place. He wrote in ornate language a history of his 
native town, dwelling with filial pride on all its amenities. 
A buckramed beau—short-waisted, wearing a prodigiously 
high neckcloth, a blue coat, and a hat with a curly brim— 
he moved among us, punctilious, kindly, well-preserved, sole 
souvenir of an age we knew not. His history abounds 
with elegant flowers of diction, as when he gives the date 
at which such a provost married ‘ his second carisstma,’ or 
describes three spinsters as left ‘to wither on the virgin 
thorn.’ He had been a contemporary of Lord Byron’s, 
and used to point out an old pear-tree in Kirktown manse- 
garden as that from which the poet had fallen, in his boy- 
hood, when making a raid on the fruit. Both had known 
and admired a certain fair Mary—to whom the latter 
wrote verses, whilst the former had the honour of swing- 
ing her—or, as he gracefully puts it, ‘It was my delight 
to give an impetus to the aérial evolutions of this charm- 
ing creature.’ In his history of Kirktown, our chronicler 
revels in elegant euphuisms; the drapers’ shops are 
‘splendid emporiums for the sale of ladies’ garments.’ 
Gentlemen ‘ under the influence of the rosy god’ are, he 
says, rarely to be met with, and he describes family prayers 
as ‘ the unquestionably devout finish’ of the day. 
After the death of our historian, at the age of almost 
a hundred years, Miss Tibbie Chapman was our oldest- 
To the characteristics 
natural to her age she added many of a peculiarly per- 
sonal nature. A quaint, withered, little figure, she flitted 
about the town, always to be seen where anything in the 
nature of a sale was in progress. How she would press 
forward when a coveted item was under the hammer, 


fashioned member of society. 


raising her bids by sixpence at a time, until one by 
one her opponents were exhausted, and she secured the 
prize! Her passion for this sort of speculation was un- 
limited, and her rambling old house was filled from garret 
to cellar with pictures, four-post beds, cracked china, 
and strange collections of groceries, boots, shoes, and 
drapery goods, whose cheapness at the sales of bankrupt 
tradesmen had proved irresistibly tempting. Sometimes 
she entertained the upper crust of Kirktown at dinner, 
and the revelations then made of her quaint and unneces- 
sary economies furnished food for endless comment to the 
married ladies of her acquaintance. 

Among the poor folks in the wynds and back streets 
of Kirktown many fine old characters still linger—many 
more have passed away. Who that knew old William, 
the jobbing gardener, can forget his bowed, gnarled figure 
—his pride, his industry, his reminiscences of other days. 
He had a vivid recollection of having once, and only once, 
seen fairies in his early youth. He loved to tell this 


story ; how he had risen at four o'clock on a bright summer 
morning, and accompanied an older cousin, who was driving 
a cart of freshly-cut grass along a country road ; as they 
drove, William suddenly noticed a ball rolling across the 
road in front of the cart, followed by two little men in 
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een coats. The ball rolled into a grassy hollow at the 
side, and the little men disappeared in pursuit behind an 
intervening turn in the hedge. The boy, al] eager curio- 
sity, sprang from the slowly-moving cart, and ran on 
ahead. When he reached the hollow, and looked down 
into it, the ball and the fairies were nowhere to be seen. 
No one else was abroad at that hour of the still summer 
morning, his cousin was half asleep and unobservant—the 
little green-coat elves had been seen by him alone. ‘ But 
I’ve tauld thoosands o’ folk—jist thoosands, was the 
strong confirmative evidence with which the story always 
ended. 

In one back street near the harbour there lived, till he 
died, a poor old paralytic, whose name I forget. He had 
no immediate relatives, but was comfortably provided for 
by means of an annuity. The room he occupied faced the 
street, on the ground floor, and he might be seen by 
passers-by after his mid-day dinner, seated in clean and 
comfortable state, with a pleasant tumbler of toddy before 
him. The woman who attended to his wants was for 
some reason or other always obliged to leave him after he 
had dined, but she used to prepare this drink and leave it 
within his reach, to be sipped at leisure. No one suspected 
until a chance revealed, that for years before his death 
that comforting draught never reached his lips. An un- 
feeling harpy, who lived round the corner, having marked 
through the window his defenceless condition, made a 
practice of coming in, as soon as his attendant left, and 
drinking it off before his eyes, while he looked on help- 
less. He had lost the power of speech, so was unable to 
report his loss. Day after day he saw the tumbler filled 
for him by the one woman, and day after day had to sit, 
impotent and unavenged, while the other, the heartless 
thief, drank its contents. What a sum of suspense and 
bereavement on the one side, and of callous iniquity on the 
other, were accumulated here ! 

Various old ‘ wifies,’ as we call them, lived about Grey- 
friars Street, whose tumble-down houses cover the site of 
an old monastery. One I remember—a shrivelled, soli- 
tary, lean old maid, with a favourite cat, who lived by 
sewing, and was not above taking an alms, if given con- 
siderately. ‘I dinna like men,’ was her objection when 





any one urged her to become more intimate with her 
neighbours. She lived and died alone—sensitive, selfish, 
and ‘ pernicketty’ to the last. On the same stair dwelt 
‘Grannie, loved by all who knew her, extremely poor, 
bent almost double by rheumatism, patient, content, 
and beautiful in her old age. She was always ‘some 
better’ when any one inquired. ‘I dinna expeck tae be 
muckle better—na, na.” She used to describe her sleep- 
less nights in a pathetic little phrase: ‘ Whiles I sleep a 
wee, but then the cough waukens me, an’ I maun aye to the 
road again.’ When at length she was so ‘sair dune,’ she 
could not leave her bed, a daughter-in-law came to nurse 
her—giving, with the strange unreserve of some of her 
class, her candid opinion of her patient’s condition before 
her face. ‘I dinna think she can last lang—na, na, I dinna 
think it. Ye’re waur, mither, arena’ ye? I thocht sae.’ 
And, indeed, her prophecies were soon fulfilled. After a 
week of helpless suffering, the dear old woman, released 
from the burden of eighty years, entered into the rest 
of the saints, whose faith and patience she had already 
shared. 





WHAT IT IS TO WRITE AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
‘()H that mine enemy would write a book!’ said a 

wise man, who presumably read the reviews of 
the day. He did not define his wish more clearly ; per- 
haps the outburst had in itself appeased his wrath ; or 
perhaps his wrath was not a sentiment of the deepest 
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dye, and did not demand a vengeance prolonged beyond 
the life of the victim ; otherwise, being a man of insight, 
he would certainly have said, ‘ Oh, that mine enemy would 
write an autobiography!’ For the man who writes an 
autobiography worthy of the name lays up for himself an 
immortality of misunderstanding and derision. The fault 
is not with him, but with his reader. The effect of any 
record depends not only upon the recorder, but upon the 
receiver. ‘A knavish speech, says Hamlet, ‘sleeps in 
a foolish ear.’ To the right reader, indeed, a good auto- 
biography imparts a new life ; it lets the cabinned, cribbed, 
confined ego into a new tenement, and enables a respect- 
able citizen of the nineteenth century to share with that 
arch vagabond, Benvenuto Cellini, in a medieval brawl, 
or to partake the honest pleasure of Samuel Pepys in 
his smart coach and his new periwig. But the right 
reader is one in ten thousand, and a book (unhappily for 
writer and reader alike) has not the gift of the Ancient 
Mariner, but tells its tale to many a man incapable of 
hearing. The autobiographer demands a reader who shall 
have the hermit-crab’s faculty of fitting himself now into 
one shell, now into another ; and, unfortunately, the hermit- 
crab’s mind is uncommon—as any one may judge who 
considers the rarity, in this world, of toleration. We may, 
indeed, apprehend our neighbours’ thoughts and motives 
quite as clearly as our own—more clearly even—but the way 
in which we apprehend them is different. In our perception 
of any second person there is always an element of judg- 
ment, and every new observation furnishes a fresh bit of 
evidence towards the formation of the verdict. The 
instinctive comprehension of this leads us to present to 
one another only certain sorts of evidence. Intercourse 
tends to be a constant presentation of the case for the 
defence : we practise reserves and decorums, and the re- 
serves and decorums become a clothing of the mind with- 
out which we cannot frame the image of our neighbour. 
So incurably have the minds of most men taken this fold, 
and so unable are they to enter into another soul, that the 
finest autobiography fills them with condescending and 
contemptuous wonder. They read, indeed, with the keenest 
interest, but it is the interest which is sharpened by a 
point of scorn. They enjoy a feeling of superiority, 
which arises partly from that dulness which cannot alter 
its point of view, and partly from that vanity which sup- 
poses itself to be modesty, because it dreads to look silly 
in other people’s eyes. The unspoken thought lies in the 
reader's mind, ‘ What a fool the man must be to tell all 
this to me.’ Such a reader reproaches Fanny Burney 
with vanity, not because she shows a little malicious ten- 
dency to exhibit other people in a comparatively unbe- 
coming light, but because in her own diary she tells the 
things that concern herself, instead of the things that 
were talked of in conversation around her. There would 
have been far more of real vanity in the affectation of 
putting herself in the background. It is this very sin- 
cerity that gives life to her work, and we, blind dullards 
as we are, read it, and reproach her for the charm. 

Of course an autobiography may be written with all 
these reserves which we employ in daily life. It then 
becomes merely a biography written by a biographer who 
possesses indeed all the facts, but who is inevitably unable 
to take the external view, or give the impression produced 
on other people by his subject. It may be an interesting 
book in spite of that lack, but scarcely an interesting bio- 
graphy. Of such records Evelyn’s diary is the typical 
example. An autobiographer who aspires to eminence in 
this kind must be careful to avoid details of minor 
motives. He must not confide the anxious doubts which 
he felt about the appearance of his coat in the days when 
coats were not numerous with him, or reveal the tremors 
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which he experienced on his first introduction to the house 
of Miss A.’s parents. No, he must say, ‘It was in the 
early part of this year that I became acquainted with the 
family of Mr. A., whose third daughter subsequently 
became my wife.’ He must not, with the too ingenuous 
Mr. Pepys, confess that he was in terror beforehand at 
the thought of his speech in Parliament, or in triumph 
afterwards when His Majesty and the Duke of York con- 
gratulated him. He must merely mention the whole 
incident in general and dignified terms, as a thing which 
could not affect so well-balanced a mind as his own. An 
autobiography of this kind will present its subject in a 
becoming, a gentlemanly attitude ; he may go down to his 
grave in the serene assurance that no reader will ever 
laugh over its perusal. There is only one drawback which 
somewhat diminishes the value of such a work to the world. 
It will probably not be read. 

If, on the other hand, a man desires to leave a record 
which shall be absolutely truthful, absolutely life-like, and 
inestimably valuable, he must produce an autobiography 
after the manner of Mr. Samuel Pepys; he must write to 
his own gratification, recalling every important triviality 
of the moment. He must not fear to include such letters 
as that in which Captain Richard Steele begs ‘dear 
Prue,’ his wife, to call for him at the office, and to put in 
the coach-box his best periwig and new shoes, ‘ because it 
is a comfort to be well-dressed in agreeable company.’ 
Then, supposing his genius to lie in that way, and the 
product to be of the best sort, he may fairly look forward 
to that immortality of misinterpretation which is the suc- 
cess of the autobiographer. He will be reproached as 
vain, egoistic, and, above all, frivolous. But he will be 
read, and perhaps here and there—one in ten thousand— 
a reader will be found to love him as a friend across a gulf 
of centuries. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SCOTT'S. 


ERE is a letter of Sir Walter Scott’s, which (it is now 
in the possession of Sir Archibald Campbell) has not, 
as we believe, been printed before :— 


My pear Sir,—I have your letter, and have read the 
ms. enclosed with much interest and delight ; but I think 
you have mistaken the lines upon which you proceeded in 
your account of the persecutions of the religionists under 
the tyranny of James. To quote from your own authority, 
you have given a very one-sided view of the subject, and 
have almost wholly undertaken a defence of the govern- 
ment, or misgovernment, of Scotland during the period 
which James un. had such control over Scotland as the 
weakness of his brother allowed. This weakness, I think, 
has no defence; nor can I see any ground for such a 
defence as you make, in the face of such an accusation as 
the following, which on every side will be admitted as the 
view of as thorough a going Presbyter as has allowed his 
lucubrations upon the subject to come to us. 

Your authority says very much as follows :—That in the 
western shires they were most numerous, that a great host 
of Highlanders were sent down upon them to assist in 
persecuting them, and that between 10,000 and 11,000 
were added to the standing troops, and all this with the 
view of sending down the throats of the people the Bond 
of Conformity, wherein the subscriber was bound, for him- 
self, wife, and children, servants and tenants, to frequent 
the Parochial Church, not to go to meetings, nor entertain 
any that went, but to inform against and deliver up all 
vagrant preachers, Any who refused this assent to the 
Bond of Conformity, had from ten to forty of the soldiers 


. quartered on him, who, besides maintenance, exacted 6d. 


a day for a soldier, and something more for an officer, as a 
contribution ; and after all this had been done, they often 
destroyed all they could touch, and laid waste everything. 
The ravages caused by these plunderers on such a poor 
country as Scotland was in those days, must have been in- 
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calculable, and many calamities might have been borne, 
but the one that pressed most against their religion, 
These severities were all increased after the rising at Both- 
well Bridge, when it was made criminal to harbour any of 
the rebels, and many were fined, imprisoned, and put to 
death, for having seen or spoken to some of them. 

The methods sometimes used were often very inhuman, 
but due allowance must be made for party feeling, and the 
gross exaggeration which sometimes occurs in the accounts 
of those who are blinded to one side of a question. Again, 
it must be taken into account that many of those who had 
the law and order of the country to sustain had also the 
act of Rebellion to look at, and which act of Rebellion 
was, as it always was, punished with the utmost severity. 
As to these punishments we have many accounts, and 
you will know best where to look for them. Fountain- 
hall will give you a few, and he also will give you 
a good account of the superstitions of the times, 
and the manner in which the Privy Council had 
of dealing with all offenders when it had the power. 
Dr. Wellwood’s work is another which will be of ser- 
vice to you. Another point which you omit to touch 
upon is the sale of Dunkirk, which had so important an 
effect upon the nation at large, and the effect which 
Charles forced upon the country, and which, although 
not generally known, must at least in many quarters 
been surmised, that he was a pensioner of France ; and 
while he grabbed the power of almost an absolute 
monarchy for himself over his subjects, he did not disdain 
the second-rate position of being a pensioner of his more 
wealthy and designing neighbour, who pulled him and the 
country into the Dutch war, where he met with nothing 
but contumely, and not a laurel was added to his crown. 

Altogether your book has sufficient interest to sustain it 
as an essay upon a somewhat complicated subject ; and | 
know how difficult it is sometimes to restrain one’s own 
feelings on a subject upon which we may have very firmly 
grounded views and opinions ; but I think you will, on 
reconsideration, give some effect to the assertion I have 
made, and pointed out, how to give a more impartial view 
and further consideration of two of the most important 
events of the period upon which you have undertaken to 
write, and upon which you have already done good ser- 
vice. I shall be happy to have your Ms. again for perusal. 
I hope all is well with you and your family, to whom give 
my best wishes.—Yours sincerely, Wa ter Scort. 

Castle Street, Edinburgh, 14th Jan. 1816. 


Deliver with parcel. Chairman pd. Is. 


Macvey Napier, Esq”, 
Princes Street. 


Evidently Sir Walter was in a hurry, but, for all that, 
his letter is worth reading, and worth talking about, too. 
He is said to have altered some of his views later in life; 
but here we have him, in 1816, almost the same hour 
as that in which he produced the Vales of My Landlord 
(which so incensed the Presbyterian M‘Crie), standing 
up as an historian himself, and accusing Macvey Napier, a 
mere Whig, of over-partiality in his ‘book’ to the prelatic 
government of James . Now Napier wasa writer of articles, 
not books. He edited the seventh edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, but, at the date of our letter, he had 
just begun the production of the Supplement to the earlier 
editions of that work. In 1829 he succeeded Jeffrey upon 
the Edinburgh Review. To all these publications he contri- 
buted articles, but, saving a volume on philosophy and a 
short life of Sir Walter Raleigh, he wrote, or at least 
acknowledged, no independent treatise which could be 
called a ‘book.’ If, however, ‘book’ refers merely to 
the form in which Scott saw his manuscript, it is 
obvious that we ought to look for the writing among 
Napier’s numerous articles. The Supplement contains 
nothing, nor does the seventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia itself; so that we have perforce to fall back 
upon the Edinburgh. His published correspondence is 
silent on the subject, but it seems extremely probable that 
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Napier’s spare energies would find their natural outlet in 
the Edinburgh, with which his subsequent editorship cannot 
have been by any means his first connection. Now, in this 
Review, during the next five years subsequent to January 
1816, there are only two articles touching the period of 
the ‘book,’ and both appear in this same year. The one— 
in June—is a review of Clarke’s Life of James II. ; the 
other—in September—is a review (so-called) of Cook’s 
History of the Church of Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Revolution. The first is mainly, if not entirely, concerned 
in a discourse upon the Popish Plot, and answers to little 
treated of in Sir Walter’s letter. The second, which is 
mainly an argument that the Protestants of that age 
were more intolerant than the Papists, would seem to have 
more of the requisite characteristics of the ‘ book.’ Iden- 
tification is, of course, impossible. What is certain is, 
however, that if this note on Cook’s History be indeed the 
thing which called forth this curious remonstrance from 
Sir Walter, it must, by the time it reached the printer, have 
been so mended as to retain none of its original features. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


TI\NHE present Exhibition is intended to be a sup- 

plement to the ‘Century of British Art, which 
was shown us last winter by Sir Coutts Lindsay. This 
second series of pictures produced within the cen- 
tury, which preceded the utter decadence of British 
painting, yields to the first in numbers, but not in 
interest. For besides a selection of the works of 
Reynolds, Romney, Constable, Crome, and the rest, it 
includes a representative gathering of pastel portraits 
executed in the eighteenth century, and a whole room 
full of brilliant sketches by Constable, for which, per- 
haps, the Exhibition will be chiefly remembered. 

There are no less than fourteen pictures by Sir Joshua, 
who is more strongly represented in the present Exhibition 
than he was in that of last year. ‘The Portrait of Lady 
Skipwith ’ (15), a figure in white against a low-toned back- 
ground, possesses delicacy and charm; the ‘ Laurence 
Sterne’ (65), so well-known by engravings, is marked by 
quietness of colour and refinement of composition ; while 
‘Crossing the Brook’ (57) displays a vigour unusual in 
Reynolds. There is no lack of Romneys or Gains- 
boroughs, but they are of very varying merit ; nor is this 
surprising, for so many canvases have been unearthed from 
private collections during the last decade, that unexhibited 
masterpieces must be becoming rare. Of the Romneys, 
some are indifferent; others, on the contrary, such as 
‘Lady Hamilton as Miranda’ (7), an excellent piece of 
colour, the smaller portrait of himself (81), and the magni- 
ficently posed Mrs. Jordan (20), are by no means the least 
noticeable works in the Gallery. Three sound workman- 
like pictures, by Sir Henry Raeburn, one of them repre- 
senting a youthful Sir Walter Scott, are amongst the good 
things. Etty’s ‘ Corsair’ (26) depends for its interest on 
the contrast of tone between the swarthy skin of the corsair 
and the flesh of the girl he is carrying off; but this con- 
trast has been pushed too far, and, to add to the effect, 
the naked girl is disfigured by a leaden pallor. The same 
artist’s ‘ Manlius Thrown from the Rock’ (107) is too clever 
and accomplished ; it resembles an Academy study more 
than anything else; the artist is evidently conscious of 
the skill with which he has foreshortened the falling 
hero, while in the draughtsmanship of the muscles 
he has challenged Michela Angelo himself. Wilkie’s 
‘Blindman’s Buff’ (45), the sketch for which is in the 
National Gallery, is admirable in colour, and deserves 
to rank very highly as genre painting. The other 
Wilkies here are not to be compared with it in quality. 
We never realised how bad Landseer could be until 
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we saw ‘The Highland Shepherd’s Home’ (149). 
Both in colour and composition it is lamentably de- 
ficient, while its surface has been licked up and 
polished until every trace of the brush has been effaced. 
The solitary Blake, entitled ‘The Rainbow’ (184), can 
searcely be criticised as a picture. It is a kind of 
ill-digested representation in paint of a theological con- 
ceit. Pictorially it is an absolute failure, for little interest 
can attach to the curious fancy of a peopled rainbow, which 
would more fittingly have been expressed in a literary 
form. The thing, indeed, is that combination of bad paint 
and imperfect literature in which the British mind delights. 

Here, too, are some of the least interesting Turners 
ever seen. His ‘ High Street, Oxford’ (34), is a curi- 
ously unsatisfactory work. Its drawing is cramped and 
hard; there is little sense of atmosphere, and, though 
it is evidently painted in strong sunlight, it has no 
luminous effect. Cotman’s ‘ Homeward Bound’ (35), with 
its dark sails seen against an ivory and red sky, which 
hangs next to it, is strong in handling and broad in treat- 
ment, and makes the Turner look like a School of Art copy. 
It is a delight to the eye to look upon Constable’s silvery 
‘Gillingham Mill’ (164), and his monumental ‘ Lock’ (85), 
with its fine sense of the open air and its combined truth and 
decorative effect. There are also two small grey seascapes 
by Constable in the Gallery. Of the many Cromes, ‘A 
View on the Yare’ (136) seems to us to be the best. It 
is very strong in light and shade, and the dark masses of 
trees, in striking contrast to the pale yellow houses, give 
the work a picturesque interest. Besides the landscapes 
we have mentioned, there are half-a-dozen Wilsons—not 
all of them first-rate—and a luminous canvas, ‘ The Wood- 
Cutters’ (6), by John Linnell. 

The third and fourth rooms are almost exclusively occu- 
pied by a collection of pastels by Cotes, Russell, and 
others, which seem to lack every quality which makes a 
pastel valuable. They are weak in drawing and mono- 
tonous in colour, and display a total want of freedom. 
The pastellistes of the eighteenth century seem to have 
been ashamed of their medium, for they have been at 
immense pains to make their pastels look like oil-paint- 
ings. In this attempt they have only partially succeeded, 
and the result is that their portraits have a sort of doughy, 
mealy surface, which corresponds to nothing in art or nature, 
The interest in these works by John Russell and Francis 
Cotes, both celebrities in their day, is purely antiquarian ; 
and we may congratulate ourselves that in pastel, at any 
rate, we need not shrink from comparison with our 
ancestors. 

But it is the collection of sketches by Constable in 
the fifth room which distinguishes the present Exhibition 
from its predecessor. It includes a considerable number of 
finished canvases on a small scale, which are not of the 
highest interest, and also a series of brilliant sketches, The 
latter are evidently executed with the utmost rapidity, and 
in the open air; the paint is laid on in many cases with a 
palette knife, and the result is a gorgeousness of colour and 
richness of tone which are rarely seen. This seems to us 
to be true ‘impressionism, and the prophets of the most 
advanced school may find in these small sketches of Con- 
stable’s food for much reflection. Even in their own field, 
and with their own materials, Constable outstripped the 
majority of them, though he died years before the gospel 
of ‘impressionism’ was preached. Some worshippers of 
Constable will, perhaps, be rejoiced to see some ‘ relics’ of 
the great painter. In a glass case are displayed not only 
his paint-box, but also a field-mouse which he once inad- 
vertently sat on, and the medals which he won at the 
Salon in 1824 and 1825. Is not the parade of such 
trifles beneath the dignity of a serious Exhibition ? 
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THE SCOTTISH THISTLE. 
I 


ALTHOUGH so many poets have sung, and so many 
heralds have painted, the symbol of Scotland, its 
history is far from clear. The mythical explanation is 
given by Nesbit in his Heraldry. The heralds of the 
old school, who found a coat of arms for our Saviour, 
were, of course, equal to the humbler task of provid- 
ing one to suit the Scottish king and the Scottish 
order of knighthood. Their object was to claim as 
much antiquity and distinction as possible for their 
native monarch. Nesbit’s narrative is throughout in- 
fluenced by a desire to prove the Order of the Thistle 
older than the Order of the Garter. ‘Now as to the 
Order of the Thistle,’ he writes, ‘ Andrew Fairnie, in his 
Theatre of Honour (published in 1620), tells us it was 
erected by Achaius, King of Scotland, who began to reign 
in the year of Christ 787, on account of the famous 
league between Achaius and Charlemagne. But there are 
some, says the same author, who refer the institution to 
the reign of Charles vir., King of France, when the amity 
was renewed by both kingdoms. And lastly, others yet 
later place the foundation Anno 1500, which two last 
assertions would indeed give precedency to the Garter, 
the Royal Order of England.’ Alas, for heraldic history ! 
The league between any king of Scotland and Charlemagne 
has no other historical foundation than the statement 
of Eginhard, that amongst the distant kings who sent 
embassies to Charlemagne there was a king of the Scots ; 
but the Scots at this date meant the Scots of Ireland. 
The vision of St. Andrew as the protector of the Picts and 
Scots, under Hungus or Angus and Achaius or Ercha, in 
an alleged victory over Athelstane, which appears in the 
‘Legend of St. Andrew,’ is equally devoid of historical 
basis. Athelstane did not begin to reign till 925. 
Buchanan, the first rationalistic Scottish historian, in vain 
attempts to turn the legend into history by making 
Athelstane a commander of the Danes, and not the 
famous monarch of Wessex. There were, at least, four 
occasions after the Norman Conquest, and before the 
reign of Charles vu. of France and James 1. of Scotland, 
when the kings of the two countries joined arms gene- 
rally against their common enemy—the English monarch. 
Malcolm Canmore sent a counterpart to the Crusade of 
Philip 1. Malcolm tv. made an offensive and defensive 
treaty with Louis vu. William the Lion renewed it. 
Alexander u. led his army as far as Dover to assist Philip 
Augustus, when summoned to aid the English barons 
against King John. 
It had become a proverb in the time of Wintoun : 


‘It is for Scotland a gued charm 
When the English take them to warring in France.’ 


But although to some of these alliances or the later league 
in the reign of James 1., whose daughter married Louis x1. 
when Dauphin, may be ascribed the introduction in the 
arms of Scotland of the double tressure, flory, counter- 
flory, and the fleur-de-lis, there is no reason to suppose 
the thistle had a French origin. It is a plant of native 
growth, not likely to have been chosen by any French 
herald. It does not first appear in the Scottish arms in 
any of the early French armorials so carefully reproduced 
by the late Mr. Stodart. The Cross of St. Andrew 
descended from much more remote times. Mr. Skene has 
shown probable cause for carrying the legend back to the 
last pages of Pictish history. The cross appears on Scot- 
tish coins as early as the reign of Robert u. But the first 


authentic reference to the thistle is in the curious memo- 
randum of ‘the jowalis, silver money, and uther stuff’ 
belonging to James u1., which, after his death at Sauchie, 
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were collected and inspected in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
by command of James tv. There, in a ‘ gardiviant,’ or 
wardrobe, which contained also the ‘surples of the robe 
riall, was found ‘a covering of variand purpir tartar 
(tartan), browdin with thrisellis and a unicorne.’ The 
connection of the latest mention of the thistle with one 
of the latest notices of the tartan is very noteworthy. 
May it point to the Scottish emblem having been originally 
one of the badges so common in Highland families—the 
germ, probably, of a rude Celtic heraldry swept away by 
the more elaborate Norman system, as the Celtic customs 
were by the Norman laws? It was not, however, the 
badge either of the Bruces or of the Stewarts, who wore 
the oak. ‘In general,’ says Sir Walter, ‘it was a rule to 
have an evergreen ; and I have heard the downfall of the 
Stewarts was supposed to have been commenced by their 
having chosen the oak for their badge.’ There is no proof 
that James m1. adopted the thistle as his badge. On his 
Great Seal he placed not the thistle, but the fleur-de-lis, 
as his father had placed an amulet, and his son placed a 
tripod. It has been supposed that the hangings in the 
altar-piece now fortunately restored to Holyrood (probably 
painted between 1482 and 1485 by Van-der-poor, not by 
Mabuse, as sometimes conjectured), one of whose compart- 
ments represents the King kneeling at prayers, with the 
young Prince James tv. behind him, and St. Andrew 
Opinions differ on the 
point, but we incline to think this is an error. If a thistle 
is intended, it has been so treated by the conventional 
heraldic artist as to deprive it of all character. It is a 
thistle without spikes, which might be grasped by any 
hand with impunity. The arms of Scotland in the left- 
hand corner of the foot of the picture are composed of the 
lion only, with a single tressure, which does not go round 
the top. An Act of Parliament in 1471 had enacted that 
‘there sud be na double tressor about his armjs, bot that 
he suld biar hale armys of the lion without ony mar.’ 
It has been doubted whether this last was obeyed, and 
certainly the double tressure was soon resumed and gloried 
in as a royal distinction. But the Holyrood picture, 
though it does not show the lion ‘entrant mane’ in the 
simplicity of the oldest and best heraldry, appears to dis- 
pense with the double tressure. There seems no doubt 
that James tv. adopted the thistle as his device or badge, 
though whether he went the further length of including 
it in the Royal Arms, or of instituting the Order of the 
Knights of the Thistle, are amongst the insoluble problems 
of its history. 


crowning him, show the thistle. 





ST. ANDREWS LINKS THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 
NHE Links, over which thousands have won their 

laurels, and which ever retain their dear associa- 
tions, are not what they were thirty years ago. The 
reminiscences of that time come up to our mind with 
an ever-gladdening glow. But the historical link has 
been snapped. As to old wranglers of Cambridge, the 
historical connection of that brilliant struggle in pure 
reasoning has been severed with a heart-rending shock 
by the new system, which seems only to delight in change, 


so to old golfers at St. Andrews the connecting bond of 


historical rivalry has been ruthlessly severed by fashion- 
able committees and increasing numbers. The niceties 
of the game are minimised, and force is taking the 
The time was when a mistake at 
any place was severely punished; now the course 
can be ‘skuttered’ without much loss. Then the 
course was narrow, the bunkers were yawning traps 
for topped balls, the whins were deadly snares 
for screwed or heeled gutties; now one can slip 


place of skill. 
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along the side without risking anything. I remember 
old George Glennie looking sadly at the filling-up of 
«Tam’s Coo’ bunker, as a knight of old would regard 
the dead body of an honoured and valiant rival ; and 
he was the best golfer of his day. Where now is the 
nervous danger of crossing ‘ Hell’ on to the Elysian fields? 
Where the sure punishment of the ‘ Beardies’ for a missed 
stroke ? Both are left as historical terrors; no one now 
requires to risk them. The putting-greens, too, are quite 
changed. ‘Then there was a variety of surface which 
brought out the greater skill; now all are nicely turfed 
over and artificially dressed like billiard-tables. Then at 
the ‘ Heather-hole’ one had to dodge about and watch the 
lie of the green, carefully noting any hollow to catch or 
‘so00-back’ to avoid in the gentle stroke ; thereby, as o!d 
Doss Paterson used to say, ‘ wiling the wether into the 
hoose. Now no caddy’s advice is needed, no look is re- 
quired from the ball end and then from the hole end to 
‘study’ the ground ; a dead, straight putt suffices. The 
‘ Sandy-hole’ puzzled the uninitiated with its heavy putting 
surface ; now it is a stroke easier. The ‘Corner o’ the Dyke’ 
was most precarious ; now it is easily approached, The 
‘Home-hole’ had its precarious undulations to tax the 
ability of the player; now all is a dead plateau. Such 
changes have broken the score-chain—six strokes on the 
round are at least saved. Allan Robertson’s 79 is not now 
understood or properly estimated. George Glennie’s 
famous 88 medal score will stand against a modern 82. 
Then the clubs were made more for skill than force. 
With what affection did Allan look on his stock! Old 
Hugh Philp had polished at an apple-tree head for a whole 
afternoon, when modern makers would have considered it 
quite finished, and this Allan seized, reduced its weight 
to suit the thin handle, until it looked like a toy. But 
when, with wide sweep—always holding the leather by the 
very extremity—the little man came ‘ whisk!’ upon his 
small 26 ball, it left like a rocket ; or, when half-topped 
against the wind, it rose so gradually that at last it 
rested in the air before falling. Allan once struck with 
his club a boy who happened to be standing behind him ; 
afterwards he instinctively cast his eyes behind before the 
stroke, however important the match was. Before Allan's 
day the baffing-spoon was the weapon of approach to the 
hole, if a bunker intervened (and no one handled it more 
neatly and adroitly than did Sir Robert Hay) ; but Allan 
introduced the deadly ‘iron,’ which he wrought with 
miraculous accuracy. Instead of the putter, Allan began 
to use the ‘cleek,’ unless he had some precarious putt 
to hole. No man could more scientifically miss a putt. 
Allan had the happy knack of making an opponent 
pleased with himself; he would carry the player on (a 
small bet of a couple of balls being involved) by occasion- 
ally missing an advantage, though unobserved by his 
friend, until he ‘snecked him at the burn ’—that is, was 
two holes up and one to play. It was amusing to see 
Allan chuckle when an opponent was bunkered. ‘It 
appeals, he used to say, ‘to the higher feelings of 
humanity to see your rival in a bunker.’ Such a calamity 
could be ‘ devoutly wished.’ Old Tom Morris had not yet 
left Prestwick to take the links under his control ; and 
Allan was monarch of all he surveyed. His ‘ swing’ was 
for a long time hereditary among the best golfers ; 
now a different style prevails. During the medal week, 
Erskine Wemyss and Allan had always a keen tussle 
with J. O. Fairlie and Tom, from Prestwick. There was no 
beating about the bush—every stroke told. In the club 
the whole game would be played over again ; though the 
golfer’s rare shots are never so exceptional as the angler’s 
trouts. Then Maitland Dougall’s peculiar style was easily 
noticeable, playing for pure love of the game with James 
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Balfour. The former frequently gained the club medal ; 
the latter once, by sheer steady play. No one could 
mistake James Blackwood, as he fell forward on his ball 
in striking ; or John Blackwood, with his twisted swing. 
Cathcart, strangely, began golf by placing the left hand 
under, and played in this way afterwards with surprising 
steadiness. Old Sutherland, with his continual question 
to his caddy, ‘Is that right, Anera, eh?’ might be seen 
playing with old Walkinshaw, a left-handed veteran. Both 
names have been perpetuated in the bunkers of the fourth 
and sixth holes. Pat Alexander was then not easily 
beaten, his cleek approaches being played to perfection. 
Old Wallace would have carried the championship at 
the final tussle of the first tournament by his weari- 
some style, had not Robert Chambers’s temper been 
particularly easy-going. ‘Give me a novel and a camp- 
stool, and I'll let the old chap do as he likes, was his 
remark when pitted against the slow-coach. Robert Clark’s 
determined wrist play with ‘30’ balls, and Gilbert Innes’s 
steady brilliance were equally successful. George Condie 
was a player of intense power, though his father was 
better on the green. Whyte Melville’s continual ‘ waggle,’ 
when aiming at the ball, would have told who he was 
a mile away ; and George seemed to have inherited a part 
of the special style. Wolfe Murray could then play a fair 
game. Captain Stewart, however, with a famous black- 
headed grass-club, could jerk out a ball from a cup in more 
brilliant style than could be seen anywhere. Who besides 
were daily to be seen? Tulloch pottering about with Dr. 
Trail, a danger-beacon of slowness to players a couple 
of holes behind ; Campbell of Saddell with his ponderous 
swing, and Ferguson Blair in his right-angled attitude ; 
Milne with his half-swing, and E. J. Jackson with his 
slicing movement. Among the caddies, Sandy Herd was 
most trusted. Sandy Pirie kept true to Maitland Dougall. 
Watty Alexander, Da’ Anderson, and Geordie Brown were 
always taken out. Mathy Gorum carried, when sober ; 
though he was sometimes used at nights as ‘ the awful 
example’ by an itinerant teetotal lecturer. At one time, 
however, he could strike a ball off the face of his watch 
without smashing the glass. Then who failed to see 
Lang Willie? He would make a short-sighted duffer 
think that a mighty stroke had been driven, by slipping 
a second ball down the leg of his trousers ! 
J. G. M‘Puerson. 





THE BLIND GHOST. 


_ a marshy land and low, 
This place where the dead folk be, 
And, aye, as they come and go, 
They shoulder and jostle me. 


I feel the birds flit by 

On their soft wings flapping free, 
But groping and slow go I 

Who am blind and cannot see. 


And whenever the boat comes in, 
And her keel bites on the strand, 

With a wavering, whispering din 
The cold wraiths flock to land. 


Then I rise and I grope along 
To the soft dank landing-place, 
Where the voices thickest throng, 
And the blown spray wets my face. 


The cold wraiths rustle anigh— 

‘ Art thou come ?—I am waiting yet— 
I am here! do not pass me by— 

I am here, May-Margaret !’ 
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Oh, ’tis hard, and so hard to hear! 
For the many voices round, 

That wrangle, and weep, and jeer, 
While the full barge grates aground. 


Oh, I hold my breath to hear 
While the sobs rise in my throat, 
And my heart throbs thick with fear 
Lest she lighten from the boat,— 


And I hear her not—but bide, 

When her steps are passed and gone, 
By the weary water-side, 

Aye hearkening—aye alone. 


Still they clamour and jostle me, 
Still the boat fares to and fro, 
And the face I may never see 
Ah, God! that my heart may know ! 
Granam R. Tomson, 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A Reading of Earth. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
London : Chapman and Hall (Ld.). 


Mr. Meredith’s verse is harder to read than ever. Plainly he 
is enamoured of the cryptical, and considers nothing well 
written so long as its sound is musical, and its meaning merely 
clear. The ideal, we take it, is hardly a good one for a poet, 
and it can scarce be said to be altogether comforting to a poet’s 
reader. Verse, in the excellent phrase of the greatest master of 
verse that Engiish letters have known, must be ‘simple, sensu- 
ous, passionate,’ or it had best be left unmade. Mr. Meredith 
is often passionate enough, but he is seldom or never simple, 
and the form of sensuousness he affects is not to be distin- 
guished from asceticism. To be simple as the Great Crypto- 
gram, to be sensuous as a hair shirt is sensuous—-that is, it 
would appear, the aim which he has kept before him in the 
several numbers of A Reading of Earth. Occasionally he fails 
—as who does not ?—and then he is good to hear. But for the 
most part he succeeds but too well ; and then he is hard to 
endure. Even the author of the later works of Robert Brown- 
ing has failed to cram so many consonants into a line as Mr. 
Meredith ; while as for his meanings, they are Protean in their 
elusiveness, they are slippery as eels, they are hard to formulate 
as the Wagnerian theory of art. To set the teeth on edge, to 
mortify the ear, to puzzle the brain—this, this it is to be a 
modern poet! And if, as the later Browning has been known 
to do, one lapses into clarity, or deviates into melody, or resorts 
(in a word) to any of the base devices of the older craftsmen, 
then—it is to be inferred—one is found unworthy of one’s high 
calling, and a traitor to one’s genius and ideals. 

‘Star in circle his web waits prey,’ says Mr. Meredith, talk- 
ing of the spider's home, and as though this achievement in 
cacophony were not enough, he instantly proceeds to paint it as 
‘ Silvering bush mound, blue brushing sward,’ where an effect of 
bad verse is superimposed (as it were) upon an impression of 
ideas that are darkly phrased, of fancies that are clothed in 
words as a small boy in a grenadier’s busby. Or take this 
masterpiece in the same vein : 

* Mists more lone far the sheep enwrap 
Nights that tardily let slip a morn 
Paler than moons, and on noontide’s lap 
Flame burns cold like the rose new born.’ 
It is meant for description ; but is description worth doing at 
the price? And is such description worth reading when it is 
done? Mr. Meredith thinks it is, and he gives us his fill of it. 
Also he touches his moralities with the same dark purposes : 
‘ Verily now is our season of seed, 
Now in our autumn ; and Earth discerns 
Them that have served her in them that can read, 
Glassing, where under the surface she burns, 
Quick as her wheel, while the fuel, decay, 
Brightens the fire of renewal ; and we? 


Death is the word of a bovine day, 
Know you the breast of the springing To-be.’ 
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Here the verse moves somewhat lightlier, it is true, though 
there is plenty to be said in impeachment of the writer’s prodi- 
gality of suspensions, and his utter indifference to the require- 
ments of rhythmical melody. But the chief fault, we take it, is 
as it were a proud (and superfluous) obscurity. It is not that 
Mr. Meredith has not the power of thinking clearly ; still less 
is it that, like Mr. Lewis Morris (say), he has no sort of interest 
in his material. He can think straight enough, as we know; 
and his interest in his material is even excessive. That, indeed, 
is probably the secret of his failure. He is always trying to see 
how far he can burden his phrases with meaning, and he cannot 
often refrain from the addition of that fatal last straw which 
breaks the porter’s back. To him poetry must be opaque with 
luminousness, or it is not poetry at all. To this fetish of preg- 
nancy he sacrifices his admirable literary qualities ; and the 
main result of his devotion is, as we have seen, to force his 
readers into positive disagreement with his methods, and into 
almost absolute disavowal of his pretensions. 

The presence of these faults admitted and explained, it 
is fair to add that there are many stirring and beautiful 
passages in the book, and that it is inspired throughout by the 
breath of a rarely manly and austere morality. Upon the 
consideration of certain numbers we do not propose to enter : it 
must suffice to say that they are the outcome of a great personal 
sorrow, and that in such a case there is little or no difference, 
as it seems to us, between criticism and desecration. One, 
however, may be quoted, alike for its fine lyrical movement, and 
for the lofty Stoicism which it sets forth. It is called simply 
‘Dirge in Woods,’ and the lesson it teaches is one good to 
learn :— 

‘ A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of mild air 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so.’ 
Still more melodious in effect, and far more lovely in texture, 
are the last verses of the noble ‘ Meditations under Stars’ :— 
‘ Then, at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face, 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours, 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her flowers :’ 


which, a conceit or two apart, are good enough to show that 
when Mr. Meredith is not hoodwinked in his theory of poetry, 
he can be a poet with the best of them. For the rest, the 
Reading of Earth, whatever its literary quality, approves itself 
in every page the work ofa strong, virile, and commanding per- 
sonality. Mr. Meredith neither bleats nor whines, neither 
rages nor regrets, is not defiant nor lackadaisical, nor merely 
elegant and pensive. His is the noble calm of ripe and full 
experience, and his mood is one of recognition and acceptance. 
He hastlooked long and patiently at the workings of nature ; 
and behold ! they are good. To him there is no process of the 
still recurrent miracle of life but is charged with meaning, 
example, consolation, even rejoicing ; and, gnarled and knotted 
as is the manner of his message, there is such a quality in its 
matter as should secure it wide and lasting welcome. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION. 


The Building of the British Isles: A Study in Geographical 
Evolution. By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S. 
London : George Bell. 


Mr. Jukes-Browne confines inquiry to our own islands, and 
endeavours to put before his readers the general results which 
have been obtained by geologists in their attempts to ascertain 
the relative position of land and water during each of the suc- 
cessive periods of geological time. He concerns himself only 
incidentally with questions of climate and climatic changes, 
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presents us with no generalised sketch of the various faunas 
and floras which have successively flourished within the 
British area. By thus limiting his outlook over the past, he 
has deprived himself of certain obvious advantages, so that 
his story loses much of the interest which it might other- 
wise have had for general readers. And yet, even without 
the advantages referred to, the history of the gradual evolution 
of these islands is one of no ordinary attraction. Our author 
brings to his work the experience of many years as an officer 
of the Geological Survey. He has evidently spared no pains 
to make himself acquainted with the literature of his subject, 
and to some extent he can be heartily congratulated on the 
result of his conscientious labour. We fear, however, that he 
has been too ambitious, and has attempted a task beyond his 
power to successfully accomplish. He has not risen to the 
height of his subject, which requires a larger and more philo- 
sophical treatment than it has received at his hand. He shows 
but a feeble grasp of questions such as those that deal with the 
intricate structu#Al geology of the Palzozoic systems, or the 
physical conditions of the Pleistocene epoch. Through such 
fields of inquiry he walks with a timid and hesitating step, 
and, in his constant endeavour to avoid extreme views, by 
adopting what he considers a safe middle course, betrays his 
inability to cope with the harder problems of physical geology. 
It is doubtless generally true that the safe course is that between 
extremes, and that where the evidence is insufficient, and the 
views of experts are conflicting, a cautious man will think, with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, that there is much to be said on both 
sides, and that the truth probably lies mid-way between oppos- 
ing views. But in science and philosophy, as elsewhere, weak 
brethren are found in all honesty trying to sit on a rail, and the 
position which to them seems to be one of ‘ scientific caution, 
appears to others in quite a different light. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne’s book is illustrated by a number of maps’ 
showing the supposed distribution of land and water at suc- 
cessive periods of the past. They are neatly executed, and the 
shore-outlines and rivers, etc., have such a natural look, that 
readers who are not geologists will be apt to consider 
them much more reliable than they really are, and this not- 
withstanding the author’s oft-repeated warning that his 
sketches are no more than approximations to what he con- 
siders may have been the actual geographical facts. A few 
years ago Professor Hull published a similar work, which, like 
the present, is also well supplied with maps. It is interesting to 
compare the two sets. In a few cases they show some little 
resemblance to each other, but the larger number are so much 
at variance, that one might fancy the two compilers were deal- 
ing with quite different materials. Mr. Jukes-Browne, who 
appears to have taken more pains than his predecessor to collect 
data for the construction of his shadowy lands and seas, has 
no difficulty in pointing out a number of shortcomings in Pro- 
fessor Hull’s restorations, just as Mr. Jukes-Browne’s critics 
might easily take exception to many of his own sketches. 
Our own opinion is that such maps should only be attempted 
by those who are well acquainted with the structural geology 
of the regions involved; and it is needless to say that no 
mere reading of geological papers will ever give the kind of 
acquaintance with structural details that is required. Mr. 
Jukes-Browne makes a most praiseworthy attempt to describe 
and depict the revolutions of land and sea in Paleozoic 
times ; but his insufficient knowledge of the data is evident 
in the feeble and confused account he gives as the result of 
his reading. When he leaves these older rock-masses, with 
their intricate structure, and often obscure problems, and 
comes to treat of the simply arranged Mesozoic strata, which 
have no intricate structural features to speak of, he is on surer 
ground, and writes with a fulness and readiness that could only 
come from long and intimate familiarity. His reconstructions 
of Mesozoic and Tertiary geography will probably meet the 
views of most of his associates in the study of those systems, 
while some will object to the extension of sea here, and land 
there—for where the data are incomplete there will always be 
room for difference of opinion. 

Leaving the solid ground of Mesozoic and Tertiary strati- 
graphy, with which he has proved himself to be so well 
acquainted, our author passes on to the consideration of 
the Pleistocene epoch, his treatment of which is extremely 
weak and inadequate, He does not give a map to illus- 
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trate the condition of these islands during the glacial period, 
but his views of glacial geology are so crude that he pro- 
bably found it difficult to express them in that way. In 
opposition to Professor James Geikie, and other glacialists, he 
still thinks that boulder-clay cannot have been accumulated 
without the aid of the sea. He does not venture to deny that 
our country was formerly largely buried under glacier ice, but 
he thinks it is impossible that boulder-clay could have been 
formed and accumulated under such glacier ice, ‘unless the 
pressure of the ice-sheet was relieved by the letting-in of sea- 
water beneath it.’ This would take place, he imagines, ‘at a 
considerable depth below the surface of the sea, all wave-action 
being completely prevented by the mass of the ice above.’ The 
author says this in all seriousness ; he does not see that it is 
nonsense. Because formerly most geologists believed that 
boulder-clay was a deposit from icebergs in the sea, while now 
the prevalent opinion is that it has been formed after the 
same manner as the ground-moraines of Switzerland, he is 
under the impression that he is taking a safe position between 
these two extreme views. He would have shown more scientific 
caution if, before rejecting the opinion of geologists who have 
had a much wider experience of glacial matters than himself, 
he had taken the trouble to visit the Alpine lands of Central 
Europe, and tried to explain the origin of the boulder-clays 
there by this unique theory. 

Other examples might be cited from our author’s work to 
show his inability to deal satisfactorily with some of the 
larger questions of physical geology. He has no broad grasp 
of this department of his science, and thus unconsciously fails 
to do justice to views which he opposes but does not fully 
comprehend. His geological vision, in short, has little power 
of penetration, and is disappointingly limited in its range. This 
is strikingly exhibited in the concluding chapter of his book, 
where he ventures to express his opinion on the debated ques- 
tion of the permanence or permutation of oceans and continents. 
As one might have anticipated, he has nothing new or important 
tosay on this large subject. His discussion, in fact, consists 
chiefly of quotations from the writings of two or three of Professor 
Dana’s opponents. Indeed, from some of his remarks, it may 
be doubted whether he has any proper conception of what 
Professor Dana’s theory means. He attempts to take a 
middle course between those who, following Lyell, hold that 
the continents and oceans have frequently changed places, 
and those who maintain, with Dana, that the larger features 
of the earth’s surface have through all geological time occupied 
their present relative positions. He would have been wiser 
had he left the subject alone. 


FOUR NOVELS. 


Cressy. By BRET HARTE. Macmillan and Co. 2 vols. 

Queen Anne’s Hospital. By A. T. SCHOFIELD. Swan Sonnen- 
chein and Co. 1 vol. 

Lady Bluebeard. By the Author of Zit and Xoe. Edinburgh 
and London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Beechcroft at Rockstone. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. 

Cressy is not altogether like Bret Harte, but it has some of his 
best and most agreeable characteristics, and some of his more 
intimate and less qualifiable touches as well. It is easy to read, 
and not likely to be laid by between start and finish. The Calli- 
fornian school-house standing in the silence of the scented pine 
woods, and its children, with their precocious ‘suitorings’ and 
friendships, are quaint and lively, yet have an under-current—a 
special idiosyncrasy of Mr. Harte’s—of what for want of a better 
word may be called pathetic. Some readers will ‘allow’ to 
approve the rustic beauty who gives the story its name, others 
will neither like nor understand her; ye *,with all her incomplete- 
ness and sensuality, Cressy is quick with individuality and life, 
and is certainly well ‘felt.’ So, too, are the general atmosphere 
and the appearances, both natural and human, of Indian spring 
in the deserted mining camp on the frontier. As for Cressy’s 
male parent—‘ Paw’—we own to finding him delightful ; his 
continual scrimmages and raids on the ‘low down’ Harrison 
faction, and his admiration for, and aspirations towards a 
‘kam’ (calm) of which, personally, he knows nothing, but which 
he thinks he discerns in the young schoolmaster, are in 
the author’s finest vein, Towards the end, as sometimes 
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blurred and hurried ; the people threaten to get out of focus, 
and to lose something of their personality. But this does not 
in the least prevent Cressy from being amusing, vivacious, and 
attractive. 

The author of Queen Anne’s Hospital traces a reasonable 
enough connection between crowded hospitals and crowded 
public-houses. The work, in fact, is a temperance tale, and, 
viewed in that depressing light, is found to be less rabid and 
intemperate than it might have been. Weare spared the terrific 
carnage and the wholesale casualties that rake the common 
drunkards of fiction fore and aft. Still, a goodly company are 
sent to the majority in the cause of free and independent drink- 
ing, and we fall in with strange folk and stranger talk. A wily 
brewer (not blasted with pimples and corpulence, as the brewers 
of temperance fiction ought to be: a brewer who ‘shakes his grey 
curls, and gurgles and gushes with benevolence’) has a wife, who 
is confined in an upper chamber of his stately mansion, and who 
affects the conditions and points the moral of the Imbecile 
Drunkard. There is alsoa Drunkard on Crutches, who takes to 
burglary, and gets himself scotched in a vat. Another variety 
is the Crone (or Aged Female) (Drunkard, which slave of the 
bottle curses brewers and all their works, and dies (so cursing) in 
hospital. But the strangest irony of fate is reserved for the grey- 
curled brewer himself, who is ‘ potted ’ in a gale of wind by one of 
his own sign-boards, with such an explosion of justice and oppor- 
tunity that even the author cannot refrain from reflecting that * it 
was certainly curious that he should happen to pass at the 
very moment.’ The lot of this victim’s son and heir (the 
Amateur Example Variety) is only mildly disagreeable. He 
did but philander into ‘the drink’ and a bottle of nitric 
acid at the same time; and he was afterwards restored 
to his friends with a glass eye and an invincible respect 
for ginger beer. A more awful case is that of a rare 
variety, which may be described as the Gymnastic Drunkard ; 
he had only to hurl himself from a sixty-foot window upon a 
passing member of the working classes, and, says the author 
pointedly, ‘the drunkard died in an hour ; the other man re- 
covered.’ The high-souled heroine plucks sundry brands from 
the burning. One is the Hon. Mrs. Beaufort. This lady—a 
strikingly aristocratic-looking person : wedded to a General— 
had, as the French say, rou/é sa dbosse in all the public-houses 
of her neighbourhood, occasionally quitting them with her 
features past recognition. By the heroine’s agency, and 
at a moment’s notice, she becomes a trusted nurse at Queen 
Anne’s. Of course she kills off her first patient; buf 
her humane patrons, far from being discouraged, provide 
her with others, and she is eventually restored to her re- 
joicing General, clothed and in her right mind. The heroine 
also performs the more difficult feat of walking the hospital 
disguised as a man, and living familiarly with the students and 
the staff generally, without once giving rise to the idea that she is 
herself. It is an indelicate proceeding on her part ; but she 
does it for ‘the Cause,’ and to the author of her being it appears 
both ladylike and heroic. 

In Lady Bluebeard the author has done for the Persian Gulf 
and the west coast of India what Mr. Black has done, or 
over-done, for the West Highlands. He collects several people, 
first on a Euphrates river-steamer, then on a coasting British 
India liner, and finally on a private yacht, and he conducts 
them, some to matrimony, and some to death. The chief 
dramatis persone are Mr. Hector Hicks, an artist from London, 
who tells the story; a young, beautiful, and wealthy Anglo- 
Indian, Mrs. Fonblanque—a name which sounds like a bilingual 
joke ; a supposed Arab Sheik ; anda French nun. Mr. Hicks 
falls in love with Mrs. Fonblanque, of course, and in the end 
marries her, Mr. Fonblanque having done his duty and died. 
The villain is one Mr. Wylie, an Orientalised Englishman, the 
brother of Mrs. Fonblanque’s husband, who is discovered to 
be one and the same person with the Arab Sheik. This, it 
must be owned, sounds wild reading; but the strength of 
the book is in its descriptions and conversations, The author 
has really seen the East, which is more than can be said about 
many who have been there, and have written about it. He has 
not taken the extremely romantic view, according to which 
everything is seen through the pinkest spectacles ; and he has 
not been insensible to the feelings which any person with imagi- 
nation must experience, at least at first. The book begins, like 
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the proverbial sermon, with the meeting of the hero and heroine 
in the Garden of Eden, which lies at the mouth of the Tigris 
and Euphrates ; and starting thence, the reader is conducted 
right down the Persian Gulf. Geography is not the strong 
point of the ordinary novel-reader, but the publicity lately 
given to the opening of the Karun River may have already 
called his or her attention to the existence of the Persian Gulf. 
The west coasts of India and Ceylon seem to have specially 
impressed the author of Z7¢ and Xoe with their dreamy beauty, 
and his account of the back-waters of Malabar is exceedingly 
good. But the popular idea of Cape Comorin, which he adopts, 
is quite mistaken. Cape Comorin is not ‘a massive wall of 
mountain rock,’ but a sloping, sandy beach, with a few rocks 
at the extreme point, while the buildings nearest to it are, 
not a Nestorian monastery, but a travellers bungalow, a 
native village, and a Hindu temple. Indian town scenes are 
well described in the description of Baroda en féte. The 
conversations of the book are much more witty and bright 
than conversations on board ship generally age. The author 
has made the most of many opportunities of Wisin forward 
all kinds of views and theories. His principal theme is the 
contrast of Eastern and Western ideas, especially in connection 
with the position of woman. Much that is said is, of course, 
common-place, but there is a good deal of originality, and even 
the common-place is said well. 

One of the strongest incentives to novel-reading is the desire 
to get out of the commonplace of every-day life. It is rather 
singular, therefore, to find a novelist like Miss Yonge, who has 
written books by the dozen, filling a couple of volumes with the 
merest tediousness and triviality. Her first volume is made up 
of the troubles of two ladies of a certain age, who take charge 
of a lively collection of nephews and nieces during a temporary 
absence of their parents. As pictured by Miss Yonge, whose 
use of the Slang Dictionary is frequent, and painful and free, 
vulgarity is the breath of these young people’s nostrils, while in 
combativeness they are simply indefatigable. It is only in the 
second volume that there is anything in the nature of a plot, 
and this is of the simplest. For all that, though, it is too much 
for Miss Yonge, and, after a few faint and faltering attempts at 
elaboration, she lets in a full spate of matrimony, which sweeps 
several of her characters away. The relief is instant, for they 
babble to each other in terms at once unreal and stale, and they 
have a habit of laughing at imperceptible jests, the effect of 
which is really uncanny. The one redeeming feature of the 
book is a study which at times suggests the girls of Anthony 
Trollope. But even here the author does her best to spoil the 
good impression, and even goes so far as to make her heroine 
fuss and flourish with maiden anger over a valentine from a boy 
she has privately met in order to assist him with his education. 
The little town which is the scene of the story is carefully ob- 
served, but there is far too much of the pettiness of its affairs. 
The book, indeed, is about as superfluous as any we remember 
to have read ; and that is saying a great deal. 


ABOUT RUSSIA. 


Truth about Russia. By W.T. STEAD. London, Paris, New 
York, and Melbourne : Cassell and Co. (Ld.). 


The philosophers of Lagado, when they wished to transfer a 
proposition to the brain of a disciple, wrote it down upon a 
wafer, and made him swallow it whole. They manufacture a 
great quantity of these comfits in Russia. Mr. Stead may be 
said to have been brought up by hand upon them during the 
few weeks he spent in the dominions of the Czar—the happiest 
weeks, as he tells us, in his life. Since his return the doses 
have had time to mount to his brain ; and the product is 7he 
Truth about Russia. So like a spell was the hospitable treat- 
ment he received that he himself compares his own feat of writing 
a thick volume upon the largest Empire in the world, from the 
impressions of a few days spent at St. Petersburg, and at Count 
Leon Tolstoi’s country seat near Tula, to that of the critic who 
reviews a book by merely smelling his paper-knife. 


‘I had not been in Russia half-an-hour,’ says he, ‘before there 
flashed upon me a conception of the country, and its people, that 
has never left me. Subsequent experience deepened the first 
impression, and the idea thus formed has been to me the key 
and the clue to all my observations about Russia.’ 


This approaches the miraculous; and the cream of the 
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mission first began to work within him, and he per- 
ceived an instantaneous change in the people and in the 
country, and almost fancied himself in Ireland, he was only 
in Poland. Long before this illuminating moment, however, 
our traveller had begun to gather ideas—by ‘ interviewing’ dis- 
tinguished personages and looking out of his carriage window ; 
with a view to altering the whole standpoint and traditional 
policy of this country upon the Eastern Question, and towards 
our neighbours and rivals on the Continent. A brief run 
through France and Germany, and a look into the closets of a 
few of their leading statesmen, enabled him to perceive that we 
are, and always hitherto have been, entirely wrong in our appre- 
hensions of our duty and our facts, and prepared him for what 
he afterwards discovered in Russia, the land of the truth. For 
instance, the only ‘ danger-point’ in Europe is not France or 
Russia, but Austria. But again, we read that France is even 
a greater danger-point than the only one that Mr. Stead has 
discovered in his Continental survey. Austria has been pecu- 
liarly a sinner in the Balkan Peninsula. The Austrians are 
even responsible for the painful scandal that has broken up the 
domestic peace of King Milan of Servia ; for if the Austrian 
Jews had only permitted the establishment of a bacon fac- 
tory at Belgrade some years back, ‘the cruelty to which the 
unfortunate Queen Nathalie has been subjected might, in all 
probability, have been averted.’ The Coburger has to be 
eliminated, like the Battenberger before him, before there can 
be a semblance of settlement; he is a creature of Austria, 
and the agent of the Jesuit propaganda, and, in Mr. Stead’s 
words, ‘he must go.’ But even Austrian susceptibilities have 
to be respected; and ‘as a concession to Austrian prejudice, 
his successor might be ‘ Bozo Petrovitch, the first Montenegrin 
after the Prince.’ In the final settlement Russia would, of 
course, get possession of Constantinople and the Bosporus ; 
‘has not a man a right to keep the keys of his own house?’ 
Our apostle threw in a timid word for England double-locking 
the door by holding the Dardanelles ; but knowing, as he does, 
that it was through our fault that the Russians squandered 
120,000 men and £100,000,000 sterling in the Balkans, he could 
not urge it far, and his Russian hosts scouted the notion. He 
was fain to put up with Mitylene, an idea which Ignatieff told 
him first occurred to Lord Beaconsfield. The Turk (it seems) is 
the Czar’s dvornik, or hall-porter, and can be at any time kicked 
down the steps ; and then Alexander III. will appear in his true 
character as the peace-maker of Europe. Britain must make 
haste to take Mr. Stead’s advice, and conclude a new Tripartite 
Alliance with him and Germany, as a guarantee against the 
‘danger-points.’ This ‘ideal Emperor’ is not only one of the 
ablest men in Europe ; he is alsoa combination of Don Quixote 
and a Quaker, and of Lord Hartington and Lord Granville as well. 
General Ignatieff again is ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Muscovite Double’: 
each of them ‘believes almost equally in God, in the People, 
and in Himself.’ But it appears there is another element in the 
Russian : there is ‘truth.’ ‘Take out from Mr. Gladstone that 
element that appears when he is in his more exalted moods ’— 
what element cam Mr. Stead mean ?—‘ fill up the void with Mr. 
Labouchere, and you have General Ignatieff complete,’ so that 
the difficulty is ‘to decide accurately where Mr. Gladstone leaves 
off and Mr. Labouchere begins.’ This it is to have the 
‘sympathetic imagination.’ Ignatieff—who, like M. Katkoff, 
of the Moscow Gazette, has Mr. Gladstone’s portrait as the only 
non-Russian ornament of his study walls—is known at home as 
‘Mentir Pasha, or the ‘Father of Lies.’ Mr. Stead had the 
sublime courage to ask him ‘how the name came to be in- 
vented, and how it came to stick?’ The diplomatist met him in 
a kindred spirit. ‘ Chiefly,’ he said, ‘because I have always 
spoken the truth.’ Mr. Stead believed him. His own reputa- 
tion for veracity is not altogether above suspicion. ‘ Mentir 
Pasha indeed! Who is such a Mentir Pasha as yourself?’ said 
Madame Novikoff, after reading the proofs of the chapters in 
which he points out very shrewdly the weaknesses and vices of the 
Russian ecclesiastical and official system. The Czar, for his part, 
isa man whose hatred ofa lie amounts, like his hatred of war, to 
horror. This is the secret of his‘anger against Prince Alexander ; 
the latter carried out the Emperor’s cherished object of uniting 
the Bulgarians, but did it in such a way as gave Hebrew scribes 
in Vienna and Pesth an opportunity of saying that the Czar con- 
nived at the insurrection. These accusations ‘fell upon him 
like a sword cut,’ and on his most sensitive place—his honour— 
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and he will never forgive the Battenberger. C'est pas plus malin 
que ca. 

‘I have never made the experiment,’ says Mr. Stead, ‘ but I 
am inclined to believe that if you cornered either a Russian or an 
Irishman in a mistake in an arithmetical sum, he would try to get 
out of it by saying that two and two might make four elsewhere, 
but that they sometimes made five in St. Petersburg or Dublin’ 
He is able, of course, to instruct the Emperor how he should 
set about the reform of his many ills. The scheme of repre- 
sentative institution he rejects ; for these the Russians have 
no taste; and he advises instead an experiment in ‘Government 
by Journalism.’ Part of the revenues of the Empire would be 
devoted to founding an official paper, in which those who are 
suffering from injustice or oppression might ventilate their 
grievances. In this way, from the Czar-Tchinovik or Head- 
Clerk of his State, he might in reality become the Czar-Tribune 
—the father of his people. Mr. Stead proposes Ignatieff for 
the post of Imperial Editor. What a pity that he himself 
knows only six words of Russian ! 


RECENT VERSE. 

Leaves of Life. By G. NEsBIT. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 

A Handful of Pansies. By BESSiE CRAIGMYLE. Aberdeen : 
John Adam. 

A Publishers Playground. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 

The Falls of Clyde, and other Poems. By the Author of Law 
Lyrics. Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 

Some of these Leaves of Life were originally scattered by 
Mrs. Nesbit, more Sibyllino, amongst various periodicals. They 
are excellent samples of the higher forms of what may be 
technically called ‘ magazine-verse.’ Mrs. Nesbit will never 
strike the stars with sublime head, but her middle flight pre- 
serves a laudably even tenor. Two faults call for special com- 
ment. The first is a want of variety in her themes. Freedom, 
Duty, Right are splendid subjects ; but too much can be had 
even of a splendid subject, and the kaleidoscope does not 
sufficiently vary the setting. Again, although Mrs. Nesbit’s 
ideals have a noble air, and her influence may be healthy, her 
treatment is unquestionably morbid. The reader will probably 
admire the pathos which marks so many of the pieces; but 
the reviewer hails with relief such poems as ‘ The Sailors 
Wife’ and ‘The Message of the Dove’ as green isles in a 
sea of misery. Mrs. Nesbit is at her best, not when singing 
of the enfranchisement of mankind, but of the ways of men 
with maids. Here are some lines from ‘ Among his Books’ :— 

‘ And yet this common book of Comm on-prayer 
My heart prefers, 


Because the names upon the fly-leaf there 
Are mine and hers. 


It's a dead flower that makes it open so— 
Forget-me-not— 

The Marriage Service .. . 
Who first forgot. 


well, my dear, you know 


And so I keep your book—your flower—to show 
How much I care 
For the dear memory of what, you know, 
You never were.’ 
That, it will be admitted, is ‘ found.’ 

A Handful of Pansies is also by a lady—by a lady, too, who 
has already made her début. Like its predecessor, it consists 
in part of original verse, in part of translations and adapta- 
tions from classical or French poetry. A touch of Swinburne, 
a little of Tennyson, with something of Andrew Lang, and here 
and there a recollection of Praed, make up the lady’s style. 
But the pansies are always graceful, though their hue and 
fragrance are ‘conveyed.’ Not the least interesting pieces 
in this volume are three ballades against ballade-making ; but, 
for all her outcry, the author does that which she ought not to 
do, and does it with a certain success. She tells with maidenly 
modesty, that 

‘ No epic-strength is mine. What care for that ? 
Low lyric-murmurs none the less are sweet.’ 
There are two poems in the volume which, though not epics, 
are good enough narrative verse: ‘In the Via del Morte,’ and 
‘The Legend of St. Christopher.’ 
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A Publisher's Playground is such stuff as waste-paper is 
made of. The verses have been written during the leisure 
hours of a hard-worked publisher, whose brain needs rest when 
office hours are over, and there is no more thought of com- 
peting with the domestic plumber. The saddest part of the 
case is that the more virulent type of our poet’s idiosyncrasy 
is religious mania. Where, exempii gratia, did ignorance and 
folly ever attune their voices to worse lines than these ?— 
‘ The sparrows chattering in the hedge 
Recall the Master's words, 
That, though not worth a farthing, 
The Father counts His birds.’ 
But while this publisher’s ‘devotional verses are desperate, his 
must be a strong stomach who can keep down the miscellaneous 
and humorous pieces. These latter are so hopeless that they 
could not even be converted into a new kind of game. Does 
the science of obstetrics bear out such nonsense as this qua- 
train, entitled ‘ Children’ ?— 
‘ They come to us in heavenly guise ; 
But growing bold and stronger, 
Put off the mask and shed their wings, 
As legs and arms grow longer.’ 
Truly there is nothing from which readers should pray more 
earnestly to be delivered than a playful publisher. 

The Falls of Clyde will not set the Clyde on fire, but, taken 
all in all, is a not unworthy successor to Law Lyrics. As we 
said, the author has a knack of melody and a certain gift of 
description :— 

‘ Fairies, fays, and faithful elves, 

Ye who glass your rosy selves 

In morn’s mirrors, nightly hung 

Roundly from the deer fern’s tongue ; 

Who on primrose bugles pale 

Blow the morning down the vale.’ 
From the volume before us it is clear, too, that he has a fond 
eye for the aspects, and a keen ear for the voices, of Nature. 
Indeed it comes as a surprise to find him talking of ‘bees 
blowing their flageolets.’ Surely, if an orchestral metaphor be 
necessary, ‘bassoon’ is better? And now verbumsap. Hemust 
learn to avoid grand themes and blank verse. In the opening 
poem, which gives its title to the book, his descriptive powers 
are, like the syllogism, unequal to the subtlety of nature, and 
‘Peace’ and ‘ War,’ in their well-meaning bathos, fairly out- 
Wordsworth Wordsworth. If, however, the author will cease 
magna modis tenuare parvis, and devote himself to the study 
and practice of lyrics—and especially of Scots lyrics—there is 
no reason why he should not produce a volume of really decent 
quality. 


LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


Life of John Stuart Mill. By W. L. CouRTENAY, 
Writers’ Series. London: Walter Scott. 


* Great 


Few men of our time have been the subjects of such extremes 
of praise and blame as John Stuart Mill. Canonised with 
Jesus and Francis the Friar as a positivist saint, ranked with 
Bradlaugh and the Pope by respectable religious England, he 
was a gentle and thoughtful man, widely tolerant, and with a 
mind preternaturally receptive of new ideas. There is some- 
thing lovable about Mill, with his simple straightforwardness, 
his strong current of sentiment, and his chivalrous fairness in 
controversy. Yet he was subjected during his lifetime to the 
most pitiless attacks ; he was estranged from his family ; he 
lived on strained terms with most of his friends ; he was hunted 
out of Parliament as a blasphemous atheist ; and he died a 
voluntary exile. 

The explanation is the history of his life. No one ever 
grew to manhood under such unique conditions. ‘I never 
was a boy, he says in his Autobiography; and, as he 
was reading Xenophon, Herodotus, and Plato in the ori- 
ginal, at an age when most people are chiefly concerned 
with bricks and a rocking-horse, there is something of literal 
truth in the words that goes to the heart. The elder Mill 


was the very Calvin of philosophic Radicalism ; and his son, 
like the first-born of Israel, was dedicated from his birth to 
the God of his father. At eighteen, when he had attained a re- 
cognised position in the Westminster Review, and had founded 
a Utilitarian Society, people, he tells us, thought him for- 
ward and pragmatical, and it would have been a wonder had 
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they thought him anything else. A clerkship in the India 
Office, with a good salary, relieved him (at twenty-two) from all 
anxiety on the score of money. Once started thus fairly, his 
father conceived that the succession of the prophets of his 
creed was firmly established. Hard and cold by nature, in 
politics a crude republican, in religion a pious unbeliever, to 
sentiment an alien, James Mill imagined that by careful train- 
ing his son might be imbued with a double portion of his spirit 
in all these matters. To him, the philosophic theories of the 
Benthamites were all so plain that no one could by any chance 
be ledastray from them. Mill the younger was educated for a 
prophet, and the prophet of a very narrow dogma. How the 
prophet chafed with his bands, how he snapped the cords that 
bound him, how he still clung to much of the old doctrine, is 
the least part of his singular career. 

It need scarce be added that Mr. Courtenay passes lightly 
over the centra point in Mill's career. Every one who has 
read his Liberty remembers the infatuated language of the 
dedication. It is common, however, to depreciate Mrs. Taylor’s 
influence on him, and to minimise her qualifications for success 
in the character of Egeria. ‘ All that is best in my works is due 
to her,’ wrote Mill ; and to his friends his attitude was merely 
extravagant. Grote thought it ludicrous; Dr. Bain does not 
defend it ; and Mr. Courtenay seems to look at it as an effect of 
hallucination. It may be, however, that Mill himself was the 
best judge ; and it is specially worthy of note that he does not 
indiscriminately attribute ideas to the lady, but tells us distinctly 
where his opinions were formed under her influence. The 
works he thus names are the Liderty, the Sudjection of Women, 
and the more constructive portions of his Economy ; and these 
are just the writings which raise Mill to the very highest posi- 
tion. The attraction he expressly states to have been in its 
essence intellectual ; and the fact that his friend drew out all 
the sentimentalism which was in him does not affect this 
statement. 

Mill’s first acquaintance with her dates from 1831, when he 
dined at the house of her first husband, Mr. Taylor, who was 
a drysalter, or wholesale druggist. She had married very 
young, and was entirely out of sympathy with her mate. Be- 
tween her and John Mill sprang up a warm friendship, in which 
intellectual sympathy was united with an immense amount 
of mutual admiration. The husband, Mr. Courtenay tells us, 
‘accepted the situation, with all its discomforts’; and he 
appears to have lived in friendship with him until his death in 
1851. There can, however, be no doubt that the connection 
made a breach between Mill and many of his friends ; usually 
forbearing, he could brook no animadversion where she was 
concerned. Mr. Courtenay places at the same period his 
unhappy estrangement from his mother and sister ; but that 
suggestion, if we are to trust Dr. Bain when he tells us that this 
family difference arose from some ‘slight incident’ connected 
with Mill’s marriage many years later, is manifestly unfair. 

It was natural that Mill, cherishing opinions on many sub- 
jects which were unpopular, and were deemed by many to be 
wicked, should turn his attention to the preaching of tolerance, 
and that this tendency should have been developed by his 
partner. The wife of a Unitarian tradesman, the intimate 
friend of W. J. Fox, she had, no doubt, a far larger experience 
than her second husband of the numberless annoyances which 
peculiarity of opinion entails Hence Mill was led to advocate 
extreme freedom of thought and speech, more especially as his 
intense belief in the goodness of human nature predisposed 
him to hope for its expression in every individual if left 
sufficiently to himself. From this point it was an easy step 
to that of State control over individual action ; and here, too, 
he felt logically bound to demand considerable freedom. It 
is common to say of Individualists that they believe that, if 
everybody is allowed to be selfish, things will right themselves 
in the long-run. Mill was an Individualist because he believed 
that men left free are not by nature selfish. The Socialistic 
tendencies which puzzle his readers are traceable partly to his 
sympathy for weakness and minority, partly to his own and his 
wife’s admiration for such men as Saint-Simon, but chiefly, 
perhaps, to his belief that in some cases the mischief of State- 
favour could only be undone by the interposition of Govern- 
ment. 

Again, it must have frequently occurred to Mill and his 
wife that there were in existence innumerable couples (like 
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the Taylors), dragging out a weary existence through all 
degrees of unhappiness, from discomfort to utter misery. 
Mill’s sympathies were always for the weaker party, and 
he clearly perceived that the indissolubility of marriage is 
in almost all respects to the disadvantage of women. In the 
case of ill-assorted unions, the husband has a freedom of 
action and variety of occupation unknown to the wife. If he 
pleases, he can reduce her practically to the position of a slave. 
What Mill said was—It is quite possible for a man to keep 
himself far outside of the reach of law, and yet be a very bad 
husband ; and he declared that nothing can exceed the help- 
lessness of the wife under such conditions. He proved that 
such a state of things is possible in the existing social system ; 
he indicated his opinion that it is very common; he urged, in 
the Subjection of Women, that the prevalent ideas on marriage 
are full of fatal errors. He never actually advocated that the 
institution should be discarded ; but it is plain that he hoped, 
in the fulness of time, for some other ‘arrangement.’ ‘I have 
arrived at certain conclusions thereon ’—the relation of woman 
to man—‘ which, in the face of British narrowness, I have found it 
wisest to keep to myself, wrote Charles Kingsley. With Mill 
it was different. A prophet by training and habit, he could 
not help saying what he had to say, regardless of the pre- 
conceptions of his readers. Into the Sudjection of Women he 
threw all the passion of his nature. He tells us he had held 
from the first the same opinion on the position of the sexes ; 
but the book itself, though not published till 1869, was the 
result of a long course of study of the question on the part of 
himself and of Mrs. Mill. 

Mr. Courtenay devotes too little attention to Mill’s career 
in Parliament. He recounts, indeed, the well-known circum- 
stances of the Westminster election, and offers the common 
explanation, that Mill’s candour, genius, and tolerance carried 
the day for him. It is more likely that while many electors 
of Westminster voted for him irrespective of politics, the 
retail tradesmen who returned him voted for him because 
he was the Liberal candidate. He was only before the con- 
stituency for a week, and did no canvassing and little speech- 
making, and the voters generally must have known little or 
nothing about him. In Parliament he was distinguished by his 
championship of unpopular causes. He was not eloquent, we 
are told, but he spoke on many subjects, and his eminence 
gained him the ear of the House. His part in the Eyre contro- 
versy is typical of his character. Here Mr. Courtenay thinks 
him right; most people probably think him wrong. But 
whether right or wrong, it was overmastering sympathy for the 
weak that led him into the conflict. He was heavily beaten at 
Westminster in 1868, and at once retired into private life. The 
excitement of his three years’ experience in public life was pro- 
bably a severe strain on his system. He refused to offer him- 
self again as a candidate, and passed the brief remaining period 
of his life in seclusion at Avignon. 

Mr. Courtenay’s book reads pleasantly enough, though he 
often follows Dr. Bain so closely that his work seems some- 
times like a résumé of the Criticism. He carefully avoids the 
vulgar blunder of trying to prove that Mill would have been a 
Home Ruler, a Liberal Unionist, or a Socialist, or_a Low 
Churchman had he lived till now ; and for that much May be 
forgiven him. 


FREE TRADE UNDER PROTECTION. 


tree Trade under Protection. By RICHARD GILL, author of 
free Trade: an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood and Sons. 


Free-traders are not likely to regard this latest attack on 
their principles as dangerous ; for Mr. Gill’s style is so repel- 
lant that few readers will have the patience to peruse the three 
hundred pages in which he vents his wrath and scorn on 
Cobden and his followers. A book which opens with such a 
sentence as ‘ Let it be conceded, then, that under Protection 
there was throughout an equal advance in our trade, and that 
Free Trade, in conjunction with other forces, operated to effect 
that sudden rise which characterised the year 1850, and which 
was maintained with but slight variation till 1866, is hardly 
calculated to attract the general reader, or to convert the nation 
to Protectionism. Nor do we imagine that sentences twenty- 
four lines in length will act as a trumpet-blast to break down 
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the fortifications of our present fiscal policy. But apart from 
this, it is extremely difficult to discover what Mr. Gill would 
have us do. He can hardly be serious in suggesting that we 
should revert to the policy of Huskisson, who is apparently his 
ideal financier, nor do we suppose that he should assert that it 
would be possible for the British Isles to grow sufficient corn 
to support the population. In point of fact there is so much 
confusion of thought throughout this treatise as to suggest that 
the Miltonic prayer with which he prefaces his first chapter, 
‘What in me is dark illumine, has not as yet been granted. 
At the same time, it must fairly be admitted that some of his 
criticism of Cobden and his prophecies is just and effective, 
and may serve to show free-traders the necessity of re- 
vising many of their arguments, as indeed was long ago sug- 
gested by Mr. Bagehot, and to make themselves acquainted 
with what is actually going on around them in the commercial 
world. He is perfectly right in his contention that the enormous 
extension of our railway system, and the remarkable discoveries 
of gold which were coincident with the adoption of free trade, 
had their share in bringing about that great increase in national 
wealth and prosperity which marked the central years of the 
nineteenth century ; but, while refusing to place this prosperity to 
the credit of free trade, Mr. Gill would seem to attribute subse- 
quent periods of distress and depression entirely to the malig- 
nant operation of Cobden and Peel’s financial policy. The 
remedies suggested by bi-metallists are contemptuously dis- 
missed, but in his remarks on this branch of the subject Mr. Gill 
shows himself utterly incapable of appreciating the aims of the 
advocates of a double standard, and of understanding the 
reasons upon which this large and daily increasing school of 
economists base their opposition to the existing system. He is 
evidently afraid that the adoption of bi-metallism will cut the 
ground from under his feet, by restoring much of the prosperity 
of the country without reverting to protection or reciprocity ; 
and, having convinced himself that under free trade continued 
prosperity is impossible, he has not taken the trouble to master 
even the rudiments of the bi-metallic controversy. 

We are quite at one with Mr. Gill in lamenting the fact that 
Radicals have turned free trade to party purposes, and that one 
of the effects of Peel’s policy has been to unwarrantably decrease 
indirect at the expense of direct taxation. but these are to a 
great extent accidents, and there is no reason why a free-trader 
should feel bound to defend the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial measures, when Mr. Goschen, who certainly has no 
leanings towards Protection, has denounced the unfortunate 
limitation of the taxable area, and has foreshadowed a financial 
policy under which the burden will be to some extent removed 
from the shoulders of the long-suffering income-tax-payer. We 
may, and do, regret the decline of the rural population, and the 
increasing tendency of human beings in this island to congre- 
gate in large towns, but the growth of our manufactures and our 
commerce must bear the blame of this ; and even in countries 
where there is a stringent form of protection, the same causes 
are producing precisely the same results; and Mr. Gill does not 
appear to realise that the very fact that our population is to so 
great an extent an urban one is in itself one of the strongest 
arguments against any change in our fiscal policy based upon 
the idea that the Britain of 1888 is the same as the Britain of 
1828. 

TWO BOOKS ON SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

A History of Scotland, chiefly in its Ecclesiastical Aspect. By 
M. G. J. KINLOCH, with an Introduction by the late Bishop 
of Brechin. Two volumes. Edinburgh: R. Grant and 
Son. 

Scotland’s Part and Place in the Revolution of 1688. By 
CHARLES M‘CRIE. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 


A book which is avowedly written as a protest against 
historical secularism naturally falls into the other extreme. 
Miss Kinloch has not altogether escaped this danger. For 
example, the controversy regarding the Catholic and the Celtic 
forms of tonsure cccupies about twice as much space as is given 
to the battle of Harlaw. After all, this is only to say that the 
book has the defects of its qualities. If it is not quite a suc- 
cessor to the Zales of a Grandather, it is an excellent history 
of Scotland ‘chiefly in its ecclesiastical aspect. It gives a 
readable sketch of the Christianisation of the country by the 
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Celtic Church, and contains abundant information, not only 
about such famous Scottish saints as Kentigern and Columba, 
but about such minor lights as St. Cormac, St. Baithene, St. 
Machar, St. Brenden, St. Comgall, St. Cainnech, and St. 
Moluoch. Not less ample is its account of the Church of 
the middle ages, the foundation and growth of the Scottish 
abbeys, cathedrals, and collegiate churches, and the introduc- 
tion into Scotland of the various orders of regular clergy. The 
authoress evidently regards the Reformation as an almost un- 
mixed calamity. With her Catholic theology we have no desire 
to quarrel ; Catholicism is the causa victa in Scottish history 
and claims the courtesy due to the vanquished. Theological 
questions apart, however, we think that she does not do justice 
to the character and motives of the Knoxian Reformers. It 
must be admitted, however, that she is fairness itself compared 
to some modern popular historians, as, for instance, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who have written on the other side. The story of the 
ancient Church of Scotland, while it has a peculiar and excep- 
tional interest for those of Miss Kinloch’s way of thinking, 
claims the careful attention of all who would make any intel- 
ligent study of our national development. When its work was 
done, its fall was an inevitable incident of progress ; and the 
unreasoning hatred with which it was once regarded by Scottish 
Presbyterians is not altogether unintelligible. | Now-a-days, 
however, when the restoration of Catholic domination over the 
national intellect and conscience is just about as likely as the 
rehabilitation of the Ptolemaic astronomy, all Scotsmen can 
look back with reverence to the Church of St. Ninian and St. 
Columba, St. Margaret and St. David, Bishop Kennedy and 
Bishop Elphinstone. 

The second volume comes down to the end of the reign of 
James vI. Miss Kinloch is, of course, a defender of Queen 
Mary. We shall not enter on the merits of the interminable 
Marian controversy, but content ourselves with a word of 
praise of the descriptive chapters which deal with Mary’s life at 
Holyrood, her nineteen years’ captivity, and the tragedy of 
Fotheringay. A pleasant feature of the book, especially in 
its later chapters, is its abundant quotation of original autho- 
rities, page after page being seasoned with the racy Scots 
prose of Knox’s His/ory, the Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents, 
and other well-known sources of sixteenth-century history. 
There is also, as there should be in all elementary works on 
history, a copious bibliography, by the aid of which the reader 
may follow up for himself the study of any special period. 

Mr. M‘Crie differs from Miss Kinloch in every conceivable 
respect. Miss Kinloch is a High Churchwoman, Mr. M‘Crie 
is a follower of the Covenanters ; Miss Kinloch has consulted 
original authorities, Mr. M‘Crie has taken his at second and 
third hand; in short, while the one has some preten- 
sions to be considered as a serious student of history, the 
other can only be regarded as a man who has tried to make a 
book, and succeeded in making a very bad one. A writer 
who takes Wodrow as a reliable authority, and who informs 
us that Samuel Butler wrote the Dunciad, cannot be treated 
seriously. And no amount of affection lavished on the heroes 
of Drumclog, or the martyrs of Pentland, can atone for absence 
of historical insight or ignorance of the literature and language 
of the neighbouring kingdom of England. Mr. M‘Crie is a 
good Presbyterian—so good, indeed, that in his eyes the word 
‘prelatic’ is a term of hideous abuse. We thought the day 
was past for this sort of thing, but it seems we were mistaken, 
for Mr. M‘Crie has so thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the times 
of which he writes that Professor Story in his eyes is a kind of 
Archbishop Sharp, and the late Dean Stanley almost a Laud. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


The Infallibility of the Church : a Course of Lectures delivered 
in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D. London: Murray, 1888. 


Professor Salmon’s work on Zhe /nfallibility of the Church 
is learned, lucid, written in a popular style, and scrupulously 
fair. It has a rare feature, for a book directed against Roman 


Catholics from the outside, in the writer’s familiarity not merely 
with their theological system, but with the popular modes of 
thought which lie at the back of their formal teaching. Professor 
Salmon covers the whole ground occupied with the doctrine 
which he combats. 


He deals fully with the abstract or @ priori 
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presumption that the Church founded by Christ must be infal- 
lible, discusses the Roman theories of faith and tradition, 
reviews Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent, as well as 
Bishop Milner’s not yet antiquated Lad of Controversy, and 
gives an able sketch of the origin and growth of the Papal 
power. But much of this, though thoroughly well done, is not 
new. The chief interest of the volume centres in the latest 
phases of the Roman faith, and above all in the recent Vatican 
definition that the Pope is the divinely-appointed organ of the 
Church’s infallibility. It is one of the literary advantages of the 
Papal controversy that it need never get stale. While other 
Churches are timidly pruning the excrescences of their creeds, 
the Roman faith is alone growing, and growing now—since the 
decline of scholastic theology and biblical and patristic learning 
within the Church—more rapidly than at any previous period. 
Meanwhile the new theory of the development of doctrine has 
been excogitated to meet the facts. But it may be questioned 
whether, in the hands of the scholar, the theory may not turn 
out to be a suicidal instrument of research. It has been said 
that the surest way to kill a dogma is to tell its history. 

But if this novel theory may be a dangerous tool for the Roman 
Catholic to handle, the recently defined dogma of infallibility 
will certainly not strengthen his position. The Vatican defini- 
tion was in many respects a disappointment to its promoters. 
They hoped it would be carried in the Council by acclamation. 
It was, in fact, opposed by a minority far larger than the 
majority which passed some of the most important decrees of 
Trent. The final form of the definition was also a disappoint- 
ment. Ultramontanes have confessed that the decree might as 
well have not been passed at all, seeing that the Pope is not 
defined to be infallible in minor censures—that is, in pronounc- 
ing propositions to be temerarious, scandalous, false, or any- 
thing else short of downright heresy. Cardinal Newman, from 
quite another point of view, dreaded the consequences of the 
definition. Professor Salmon, by the way, is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the cardinal disbelieved the doctrine. He found no 
difficulty in holding it as a speculative opinion, but foresaw that 
to define it as a dogma of the faith would be to impose an 
unnecessary burden on the faithful, and to place a serious 
obstacle in the way of converts. His fears appear to be well 
grounded. The claim of infallibility has in itself, apparently, 
an attraction to a certain class of minds, at once sceptical and 
timorous, or craving for religious certainty, and wearied with 
the search for it. Of course, it is a delusion to imagine that if 
once the pontifical infallibility be accepted there must be 
an end of controversy or doubt. The Vatican definition 
has made the doctrine more tangible, more open to the 
test “of facts, and thereby has exposed it to a host of fresh 
difficulties all along the line of history. One of these diffi- 
culties, such as the fact of Pope Honorius being condemned 
by a council, confirmed by the Roman see, for publicly teaching 
heresy, ought alone to decide the controversy. But there is 
another side of the question opened out by the new dogma. If 
there has always been a living voice in the Church, not speak- 
ing intermittently, as in the case of councils, or vaguely through 
the Church diffusive, but by means of a permanent, individual, 
and responsible organ, how comes it that doctrines fully de- 
veloped and explicitly stated in the schools are allowed to 
remain for centuries disputed or undefined ? 

Professor Salmon goes further, and heads one of his chapters 
with the question, ‘ Does the Church of Rome believe in her 
own Infallibility?’ and the timidity and hesitation, the trim- 
ming and the compromises exhibited by the Papacy in the 
exercise of its alleged gift supply him with ingenious reasons 
for answering in the negative. Take, for instance, the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, which a Roman Catholic is now 
bound to believe was contained in the faith delivered by the 
Apostles. We may, perhaps, excuse the infallible guardian of 
this doctrine for not discerning its gradual evolution or redis- 
covery out of the idea of Mary being the second Eve. But what 
is to be said of the silence of the ‘living voice’ when Aquinas, 
the angel of the schools, followed by the whole order of St. 
Dominic, explicitly and publicly denied the doctrine? The 
divinely-appointed judges of controversy were content for more 
than six centuries to gradually favour one opinion, and to sup- 
press free discussion. But, oddly enough, when Gregory XV. 
in 1622 forbade any one, even in private, to deny the then 
popular doctrine, he made an exception in favour of the 
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Dominican Fathers, whom he permitted to cherish their material 
heresy so long as they desisted from accusing their opponents of 
mortal sin. It was only when all controversy had died out, and 
there was no longer need of guide or judge, that the dogma was 
bravely defined as revealed from the beginning. Still more 
strange was the conduct of the Popes with regard to infallibility 
itself, a doctrine said to lie at the very foundation of the Church. 
Occasionally the Pope has failed altogether to discover the 
truth, or lacked courage to define it. At the close of the six- 
teenth century Dominicans and Jesuits were in hot dispute over 
the book of Molina. The Jesuits, with good ground, accused 
the Dominicans of teaching Calvinism ; the Dominicans, with 
equal ground, accused the friends of Molina of advocating 
the Pelagian heresy. The Pope, after sitting through their 
learned and angry debates, resolved to condemn the Molinists. 
The Jesuit Bellarmine, to use Professor Salmon’s expression, 
‘bullied’ the infallible guide into silence, and silent has he been 
to this day. In the case of Galileo, on the other hand, he spoke, 
or led the Catholic world to believe he had spoken, decisively 
and infallibly ; and when it turns out that the oracle had made 
a mistake, the perplexed faithful are told that the decision, on 
re-examination, is not found to have fulfilled all the requisite 
conditions of an ¢x cathedra judgment. The question in dis- 
pute may be a matter of life and death to thousands, yet if it 
be the interest of the Pope to hold his tongue, it seems 
that no scandal, no shedding of innocent blood, no entreaties 
of his own children, or torture of their consciences, will 
wring from him the utterance of a final decision. His 
most devoted sons were for some time in England almost 
driven to despair between the threats of their Protestant perse- 
cutors and the irritating reticence of their chief pastor. If 
they dared to say that the doctrine of the popes’ deposing 
power was no article for faith, but rather in the words of King 
James’s oath, a proposition ‘damnable and heretical,’ they in- 
curred the pope’s displeasure, but he dared not define the 
doctrine. He condemned the oath, but could not be induced 
to give his reasons. More than one priest, bold enough to 
reject the doctrine as false, was yet constrained to go to the 
gallows rather than take the prohibited oath. Were they 
martyrs or fools? They knew not, nor can any Roman 
Catholic now ascertain the real doctrine of his church upon a 
matter of the greatest political and religious importance. 
Again, the assertion that the Pope is the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture is a mere phrase. He throws no more light on Biblical 
problems, which vex the souls of modern critics, than do the 
decisions of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. He has never inter- 
preted a single text. He gives no surer guidance with respect 
to alleged miracles, visions, and revelations, than he did with 
regard to the movement of the earth. The Roman Catholic 
cannot say for certain what is and what is not of divine faith in 
half of that popular word, or in nine-tenths of the pontifical 
utterances. Much might be said of the mass of private revela. 
tions out of which the popular devotions and doctrines of the 
day are being continually manufactured, or of the attitude of the 
Roman see towards them. Professor Salmon has devoted an 
instructive and, with all respect it may be said, an amusing 
chapter to the subject, but it is one which is little understood, and 
requires a volume to itself. Meanwhile the author is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent work he has already done. He has, 
however, proved to be not himself infallible, at least in minor 
details, and therefore may be reminded that the zealous con- 
vert to Rome, Mr. Colin Lindsay, never became the Earl of 
Crawford. | 


JEFFERIES’ LAST ESSAYS. 


Field and Hedgerow: being the Last Essays of Richard 
Jefferies. Collected by his Widow. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


These essays have appeared singly from time to time in 
different newspapers and periodicals. As a consequence of 
this occasional mode of publication, not even Jefferies’ keenest 
admirers are likely to have read all that is contained in Fie/d 
and Hedgerow. For them, therefore, there will be in it 
new interest, as well as the pleasure of meeting old friends 
again. And for the circle which Mr. Besant’s Eu/ogy has 
attracted since Jefferies’ untimely death—a wider circle pro- 
bably than he himself ever reached during his life—there will 
be much that is valuable in this book. In all the writings 
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of our modern Apostle of Nature there is no volume which 
gives so good a general idea of his work and position in life, 
thought, and literature. Most of the papers, it is true, must have 
been written—or dictated—in a time of great physical suffering, 
but there is nowhere either monotony or gloom. 

To examine the essays in detail is to be astonished at the 
comprehensiveness of Jefferies’ mind. The keenness of his 
observation of minutiae was equalled by the broad sweep of his 
view. When he treats, as he so often does, of nature apart 
altogether from man and his requirements, we marvel at his 
mastery over detail. We may watch with Richard Jefferies 
the humble grass-blade, or the trilling skylark, or the plough- 
man intent on his straight furrow. But he can do more than 
show us these. He can take us to wander with him over 
the sheep-cropped pasture of the South Downs, and there we 
Shall feel the breeze that sings through the scented gorse and 
rustles among the shady beech-woods. For in Jefferies we find 
that quality of the true artist which is as vital to literature as to 
painting—the quality of ‘atmosphere.’ Colour ceases to be 
paint, and sentences cease to be words, and we are carried out 
of ourselves and into the enchanted world, where the artist 
would have us to be. The detail is all in proportion and per- 
spective, softened, toned, and mellowed in a way so subtle as to 
elude analysis. To see how widely this fitness of arrangement 
holds, let us turn from such papers as ‘The July Grass,’ or 
‘Among the Nuts’—where we seem to lie in Nature’s lap, and 
to feel her breath around us—to the essay called ‘A Country 
Sunday.’ It is full of detail, both amusing and instructive ; it 
notes the peculiarities of the elder’s old hat, and the scents 
which issue from the chapel door; and contrasts the ‘fervour 
of Bethel’ with the lack of all ‘effort for physical well-being or 
mental training.’ Yet, with all its detail, and its keen and 
humorous criticism, it is a vivid social picture, which gives one 
a Strong and lasting impression. ‘ Walks in the Wheatfield’ is 
the longest paper in the volume, and it is the most thoughtful. 
Along with ‘April Gossip’ and ‘ Steam on Country Roads,’ it 
affords food for careful reflection to the reforming politician, as 
well as to the practical agriculturist. Indeed Jefferies, in one of 
his moods, offers here, as often previously, a store of facts which 
no one who is interested in English country life can allow him- 
self to neglect. He had no political interests as such, and he 
saw the people round him—especially the Wiltshire people— 
from a point of view at once sympathetic and unprejudiced. 
Injustice and oppression he hated, but his fancy did not paint a 
millennium arising out of appeals to the merely’selfish instincts 
of an ignorant and stupid population. 


A NEW REVIEW. 


The Juridical Review: A Fournal for Legal and Political 
Science. Edinburgh: W. Green and Sons. 


This is yet another sign that young Edinburgh wishes to 
resume the place Edinburgh once held as a literary centre. 
When we recall the great names of a previous time, it requires 
no humility to feel that the attempt is daring. There are some 
persons who do not wish to see it made; there are many who 
are indifferent about it ; there are a few eager to make it, and 
sanguine as to its success. The editors of this new Review are 
evidently of the last class. Their programme is a wide one 
—is much easier to state than to carry out. They are, it 
tells us, to treat politics apart from party, and law as a 
branch of science. They wish to be cosmopolitan, not local, 
international as well as national. They assure us they have 
received promises of support from foreign as well as British 
jurists and publicists, and the first number at least fulfils 
this part of their programme. It contains a clear statement 
of American Codification by Mr. Dudley Field, and a careful 
examination of the working of the Municipal Institutions of 
Glasgow by Mr. Albert Shaw; while Mr. Vary Campbell treats 
the subject of Private Bill Legislation, Mr. J. W. Burnett the 
foundation of jurisdiction by arrestment in connection with Mr. 
Parnell’s action, and Mr. C. Scott Lord Cockburn’s Circuzt 
Reminiscences. Photography has been called upon to gratify 
the taste for portraits ; and one of the best representations of 
the strong features of the Lord Justice-General assures his 
younger brethren that the head of the Scottish Bench looks 
on them witha kindly smile. Perhaps this, which may seem the 
simplest part of the undertaking, will prove one of the most 
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difficult. There are plenty of photographs, but to produce one 
of a great living jurist once a quarter may not be so easy. 

A good many persons have come to see that a large part of 
politics—the science and art of government—is not buff, nor 
blue, nor green, nor red, but of a tint which may be called 
neutral, because it is pacific not belligerent, and aims to secure, 
not the triumph of a party but the well-being of the people. 
Though the ephemeral interest of this part of politics is less, 
its permanent value is greater than that of most party conflicts, 
and it is certainly as well entitled as any party to be repre- 
sented by a review. In this country it has no such represen- 
tative at present. The clear explanation of the machinery of 
local as well as central government is opportune at a time when 
the nation generally is being called on to take a more direct 
part in its working. The calm discussion of political questions 
before they become topics of agitation should be useful. With 
regard to law also, which many people identify with litigation, 
it is well to see that it has another side : the regular and orderly 
administration of justice for nations as well as individuals. The 
Continent has long had its Fournal du Droit International. 
In Paris the Annales de [Ecole libre des Sciences politiques has 
reached its third year of publication. The sixteenth volume of 
the Zeitschrift fiir das Privat und Offentliche Recht der Gegen- 
wart has recently been issued at Vienna, and the fourth volume 
of the Archiv fiir Offentliche Recht at Freiburg. Italy has at 
least four, and Holland two, reviews of juridical science. There 
seems no reason in the nature of things why Great Britain, 
which prides itself on having the best practical government 
and law in the world, should not follow these examples. We 
note with satisfaction that Edinburgh is to be the place of 
publication of this Revéew, and that the country which produced 
Jeffrey and Wilson, Lockhart and Constable and Blackwood, is 
not wanting to-day in energetic editors, good writers, and an 
enterprising publisher. 


NEW EDITIONS AND MINOR BOOKS. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., London and New York, 
have earned the thanks of the reading public for including in 
the ‘ Cavendish’ series a book illustrative of Leigh Hunt as 
Poet and Essayist, gathered from the library of over eighty 
volumes throughout which his works are scattered. The selec- 
tion has been admirably made by Charles Kent, who supplies a 
biographical introduction which is capitally written, and a biblio- 
graphy which is singularly complete. It is in many respects a 
gem of a book, and yet it is published at a price which makes 
it available to all classes. 

Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage, a romance of clerical life, written 
by W. C. Alvary, and published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., London, has reached the distinction of a second edi- 
tion. It is difficult to account for this circumstance, for, 
although there is not a little in it which is commendable, it is, 
on the whole, harder reading than the majority of novels which 
‘have their day and cease to be’ without any re-issue. 

The latest of Mr. Walter Scott’s cheap volumes of selections 
are Poems by Dora Greenwell, in the ‘ Canterbury,’ and Essays 
by Hazlitt, in the ‘ Camelot’ series. Mr. William Dorling has 
edited the former, and Mr. Frank Carr the latter, and both have 
done the tasks assigned to them in a very satisfactory manner. 

The Report of the Centenary Conference of the Protestant 
Missions of the World, held in London last summer, will be 
useful to all interested in operations of the character indicated. 
It is carefully edited by the Rev. James Johnston, the Secretary 
of the Conference, and is issued by Messrs. James Nisbet and 
Co., London, in a handy form. 

The first series of Zhe Encore Reciter, edited by F. E. 
Marshall Steele, and published by Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Co., London and New York, is an admirable selection, 
which is certain to hit the public taste. It possesses an en- 
hanced value from the fact that two-thirds of the pieces given 
in its pages have never appeared in any previous collection 
of a like nature. 

The tendency of the collection of essays entitled Musings for 
Athletes, by Charles Box, which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London, have issued, is entirely in the right direction, and 
the advice given, though perhaps not new, is sound. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the work is marred by a want of logical sequence 
of idea, and of grammatical accuracy of composition. 
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On the Cultivation of the Pansy, Mr. Alex. Gardner, Paisley 
and London, has published a small treatise, by Alexander Lister, 
one of the highest authorities on the subject in this country. 

Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, have just issued 
The Scottish Church and University Almanac for the ensuing 
year. It is in all respects an admirable compilation, forming, 
indeed, a perfect mine of facts of ecclesiastical and academic 
interest. 

The St. Giles’ Printing Company, Edinburgh, has sent out 
The Scottish Episcopal Church Almanac and The Scottish 
Churchman’s Almanac, both for 1889, which are replete with 
jnformation in regard to the denomination indicated ; and also 
Mr. Flint’s First Christmas Gift, which is a pleasant echo of 
some of Dickens’ Yuletide stories. 

Messrs. F. W. Wilson and Brother, Glasgow, have just pub- 
lished a Pocket Diary, which is a model in its way. It hasa 
page for every day of the year, and a number of sheets for 
different purposes, as well as a variety of useful information on 
many topics. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction, 

A Game of Chance. By Ella J. Curtis (Shirley Smith). Hurst 
and Blackett (Limited). 

André Cornélis. By Paul Bourget ; translated from the French 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Spencer Blackett. 3s. 6d. 

Cyril. By Geoffrey Drage. W.H. Allen and Co. 6s. 

Esther Denison. By Adeline Sergeant. Bentley and Son. 

for Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. Chatto and 
Windus. 

The Great War Syndicate. By Frank R. Stockton. Longmans, 
Green and Co. Is. 

The Invaders. By Count Tolstoi. Walter Scott. 2s. 6d. 

The Very Same Man. By Greville Gordon. Burnet and 
Co. ss. 

VERSE. 

Death's Disguises, and other Sonnets. By Frank T. Marzials. 
Walter Scott. 

Sonnets of Europe. Selected by Samuel Waddington. Walter 
Scott. 3s. 6d. 

The Falls of Clyde, and other Poems. By the Author of Zaw 
Lyrics. Alexander Gardner. 


TRAVEL. 
The Wanderings of a Globe-Trotter. By the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field. Bentley and Son. 21s. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. By Charles Eliot Norton. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Life of Friedrich Schiller. By H. W. Nevinson. Walter 
Scott. Is. 

The Autobiography of the Electress Sophia of Hanover. From 
the German. By Mrs. Leighton. Bentley and Son. gs. 

‘he Life of Delia Bacon. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
10s. 6d. 

Hisrory. 

Francis the First and His Times. From the French of Madame 
C. Coignet and Fanny Twemlow. Bentley and Son. 14s. 

Handbook of ‘English History. By Dr. J. Klein. Sheppard 
and St. John. 

Napoleon at St. Helena. By Barry E. O’Meara. New edi- 
tion, with additions. Bentley and Son. 30s. 

The Chronicle of King Henry VIII, of England. By M. A. S. 
Hume. Bell and Sons. 

The White King; or, Charles the First. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. George Redway. 21s. 


‘THEOLOGY. 
Colloguies on Preaching. By Canon Twells. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 5s. 
Be.ies Lerrres. 


A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). By 
Edmund Gosse. Macmillan and Co. Sl 

Letters on Literature. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green 
and Co, 6s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Americanisms Old and New, By J.S. Farmer. Poulter and 
Sons. 315. 6d. 

Notes on Shakespeare's ‘ Macbeth. By T. Duff Barnett. George 
Bell and Sons. Is. 

Pliny Correspondence with Trajan. By E. G. Hardy. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

The Characteristics of Genius. By Dr. Charles Gibson. Walter 
Scott. 

The Telephone. By W. H. Preece and Julius Maier. George 
Bell and Sons. 12s. 6d. 





SCIENCE. 


Of the Royal Society of Edinburgh a meeting has been held 
this week, with Professor Sir Douglas Maclagan in the chair. 
On ‘ The History and Theory of Heredity,’ Mr. J. A. Thomson 
submitted a communication ; and, on behalf of Mr. Omond, a 
statement was presented by Professor Tait regarding a remark- 
able fog-bow seen on Ben Nevis on the 4th ult. 


The Edinburgh Association of Science and Arts met this 
week, with Mr. William Bruce in the chair—when Mr. John 
Ritchie read a paper on ‘The Utilisation of Water-power,’ 
especially in conjunction with electricity, in which he indicated 
that this afforded a possible means of solving the problem of 
industrial villages. 


The Edinburgh Geological Society met this week, with 
Mr. Ralph Richardson in the chair. Dr. W. G. Black read a 
paper ‘On the Morgan Gold-Mining District’; Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, F.G.S., explained ‘A New System of Detecting 
Antimony in Minerals’; and Mr. Hugh Miller, of Her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey, demolished the theories in regard to ‘ Certain 
supposed High-level Shell-beds in Easter Ross.’ 


In the Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ Society, which met this 
week—Dr. William Watson presiding—Mr. A. Craig, junr., read 
a paper on the ‘ brochs’ of Kintail and Glenelg ; and Mr. J. C. 
Oliphant another on Bermuda, illustrated by means of speci- 
mens of native wood, shells, corals, etc. 


The Glasgow Philosophical Society met this week, with Dr. 
J. B. Russell, the President, in the chair. A letter was read 
from Professor Max Miiller, returning thanks for his election as 
an honorary member. Mr W. Andersor Smith read a paper 
on ‘ Fisheries, in relation to general civilisation and progress.’ 


Professor Dittmar has addressed a body of Glasgow chemists 
and druggists on ‘ Quinine and Quinine Substitutes,’ describing 
the efforts of chemists, during the past forty years, to prepare 
this medicine artificially from cheap materials, or synthetically 
from its elements. 


The Dundee Mechanical Society has had a lecture by Mr. 
William Blakeney on the science and mechanism of ‘ Con- 
tinuous Railway Brakes.’ In his opinion the ‘ Vacuum is now 
making up rapidly on the Westinghouse brake.’ 

The Montrose Natural History and Antiquarian Society has 


adopted plans for an extension of the local museum, estimated 
to cost £1500. 





M EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING,—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory ; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary."—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.'—T, Tate, M.A. 

Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 


A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE TELEPHONE. By W. H. Preece, F.R.S., and 
J. Mater, Ph.D. With 290 Illustrations, Appendix, Tables, and 
Full Index. 


_ CONTENTS.—Sound and Speech—Induction—The Bell Telephone — Carbon 
Transmitters — Telephone Receivers—Special Telephones—On the Comparative 
Efficiency of some Transmitters—Telephone Wire—Auxiliary Apparatus used in the 
Installation of Telephone Stations—Ordinary Terminal Stations — Intermediate 
ferminal Stations. TELEPHONE ExCHANGES.—The Western Electric Multiple 
Switchboard— Manchester Exchange System—System of Translation—Public Tele- 
phone Stations—Multiplex and Long Distance Telephony—Several Subscribers 
placed on One Circuit—Application of the Telephone to the Telegraph Service— 
The Telephone as a Military Instrument— Miscellaneous Applications. 








Profusely Illustrated with Copperplates, Etchings, and Engravings. 
Fap. 4to, 215, 

THE HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
Vol. II. —IN STUART TIMES. By ERNEsT Law, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

_ ‘As a history of Hampton Court, Mr. Law’s book occupies a position of unique 
importance ; as a treatise upon Court life in days when the morality of society was 
at a low ebb, it is at once sadly instructive and unquestionably entertaining.’— 

Morning Post, December 28th, 1884. 
Vol. I.—1N TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 25s. 
‘It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research and 
recital as this volume presents.’'—Academy. 


Just Published. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF HENRY VIII. OF ENGLAND. Being 
a Contemporary Record of some of the Principal Events of the 
Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Written in Spanish by 
an Unknown Hand. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Major MARTIN A. SHARP HUME. 


Just Published. 1 Vol. 8vo0, 128. 6d. 


THE DRAMAS OF SOPHOCLES. Rendered into English 
Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir GzorRGE YouNG, Bart., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRODYNAMICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By A. B. Basset, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I., 1os. 6d.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d. 


‘The appearance of the present treatise is very welcome, containing as it does the 
results of the most important investigations in the mathematical theory of hydro- 
dynamics which have been made in modern times, carefully brought down to date as 
closely as possible.’—Phtlosophical Magazine. 


A COMPLETE SET IN 717 VOLUMES, Price £158, 2s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English 
Language, on History, Biography, Topography, Archeology, Theo- 
logy, Antiquities, Science, Philosophy, Natural History, Poetry, Art, 
Fiction, with Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising 
in all, Translations from the 


FRENCH, SPANISH, LATIN, 
GERMAN, SCANDINAVIAN, and 
ITALIAN, ANGLO-SAXON, GREEK. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A Study 


in Geographical Evolution. By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, F.G.S., 
of the Geological Society of England and Wales. Small post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


‘We have followed Mr. Jukes-Browne with much pleasure through this very 
interesting study in geographical evolution, and can strongly recommend it to the 
attention of all geologists and physical geographers.'—Geologicat Magazine. 


A NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By the late Mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON, Author of ‘The History of the Life of 


Albrecht Diirer, of Nuremberg.’ New Edition, Revised by 
CosMO MONKHOUSE. 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

A HISTORY OF PROSE FICTION. By Joun COLIN 
Duntop. A New Edition, Revised, with Notes, Appendices, 
and Index, by HENRY WILSON. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

“A valuable addition to Bohn’s Standard Library.’—S?t. James's Gazette. 
‘ The book is a standard work of reference, and a mine of information.’—Scotsman. 
NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Ethical Essays. ‘Translated 
by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. §3s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


SCHOPENHAUER ON THE FOURFOLD ROOT OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON, and on tile 
WILL IN NATURE. Translated from the German. §3s. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & C0, 
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R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 


Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


Sm IiRT S. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 

57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(, SeFLERen Ss 








"LT ABLE CUTLERY. 





SPOONS AND FORKS. 


AMES GRAY & SON offer every advantage which can possibly 
be obtained to Purchasers of TABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATED 
SILVER Spoons and Forks. The quality of their Stock cannot be 
surpassed, the Best Patterns only are kept in Stock, and the goods are 
sold at the smallest possible profit. 





Price Lists ON APPLICATION. 


DeEssERT KNIVES, Ivory Handles, from 12s. 6d. to 35s. per dozen. 


DessERT SPOONS and FORKS, »» 178. 6d. to 355s. .* 
TABLE KNIVEs, Ivory Handles, », 18s. 6d. to 48s. " 
TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, »» 22s, 6d. to 48s. - 


Discount for Ready-Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


—— SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA.- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREFT, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Env ResipEnTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, r> MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be giyen to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcs). 
LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 2oth Dec. 1888. 
Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 
SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear S1r,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WicHrT. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
Ep1nBurGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—ro a.o. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


ALEXANDER FIGGINS 
PRACTICAL CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER 
(LATE MANAGER TO ROBERT BRYSON & SONS) 
33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH (Corner of Hanover Street), 


Att Kinps oF Repairs Done. EsTIMATES GIVEN FOR WINDING 
AND REGULATING CLOCKS. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES, 





In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 
ROBERT A. PATON 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
339 G2oee- ce Ss TREE T 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeEorGE SrrReet, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


S LL © A NHN & > @ &, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FoR HIRE. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 





UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


Cc a. Ss 2 2 Ao. ED 
| J. LEMOINE, 


VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SupPLiED TO 
H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp ro 
H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
66s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 NIcoLson Srreer, EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
24 MAITLAND STREET 


(7wo Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


. EDINBURGH. 












POSPUR—BEEF FORCE. 


BOsPUR—Tne GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. 





OSPUR—THE Most NouRISHING HoT DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 


| 
ROSPUR—Servep HoT AT ALL THE BEST 
| LUNCHEON ROOMS. 


BOSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 2s., and 5s. 6d. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. 


They are 


either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


MONG the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <dlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRpDOcH, RoBertT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WILI.1AM JOLLy, 
H.M.L., etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, DAvID ScoTT, REV. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LOCKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. /i/ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Ji/ustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JEFFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, Hocc, De Quincey, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with fortraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MASssON, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


FouLis, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Illustrated with 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. HARRISON. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Illustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G., 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 


Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEORGE W. CABLE, W. D. HOWELLS, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 


A First Night at the Lyceum., By Wittiam 


ARCHER. Illustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TOLsTol, 
DOsTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN. 
A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 


Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 
With Portraits. 


Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Illus- 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ RoBERT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibd of 
Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN, EDWARD CARPENTER, EMiL Ciauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Every Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LELAND, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Ziszt), WILLIAM Morris, JAMEs OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CaRL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacods’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists :—W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN LAverY, Ropert LitT_e, A. D. MACCoRMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN MuRDOCH, JAMES PATERSON, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, Heywoop SuMNEeR, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 


French, and Dutch painters. 
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Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—_NOURISHING—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedi nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it 
a valuable ood for invalids and Children. a ies " 


oe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


[January 26, 1889 











—— 


. W 9 } TEED GLASSES (MILITARY), 
DO FE L L S FE L FE B RAT FE D with all the Latest Improvements for Recon- 
noitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, 
Scotch Shortbread Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc up Licuts art Sea.’ 
. x 4 , OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having 
In square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat | High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 
Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. “ 


P ° ° h] B h LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 
tUcatt. by anno0c S OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND Straw 
Dea.er, 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw, and Moss 
Litter for the Stable. Linsgep and other Cakzs, 
and Meats, Turnips, Carrots, etc., for Cattle. Doc 
Biscuits, CANARY and Hemp Seep, Porarogs, 
Manures, Segps. Nitrate or Sopa, etc. 


STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 








im square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) 
from five lbs. upwards. 


Scotch Cakes. CLOTHES WASHED 
Tivos” = s«sMADEIRA. | DUCHESS Cocoa.  - Gaeetne, WITHOUT RUBBING. 


SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. 
: BIC. ETC. PLYNINE 


ETC 
Scotch Oat Cakes, Biscuits, etc., | stove ve vsen ny every House 


WIFE AND LAUNDRESS. 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION aanaieaneelien ap Oe 
BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. a mee an 


agent, and by its use clothes of every description are 


e ° speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, 
Wedding and Birthday Cakes and without their being in any way injured. With ita 
washing can be done for HALF THE COST, in ONE- 

FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE 


LABOUR usually required. Free from smell. Beware 
of Imitations. 


ROBERT M' DOWELL & SONS | trom tacteissnt ona at one nosn ton 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and Pel 
19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. R. SIMPSON, Drysatrer, Hawick. 


FT CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo Ls, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


ornamented in best styles. 
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SIZES IN STOCK. 
PRICE PRICE 
Tft.Ginby6ft. . . . £016 9 | i2ft.—by Of. . . . £119 
“ee ° ee 110 12 ,,——by 10,,6in. . 2 5 
9,,—by7,,6in.. . 146 12,,——byi2,, . . . 212 
9,,—by9, ... 196 13, 6inbyi2,, . . . 218 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 ” . . . 14 6 15 ,, —— by 12,, . . . 3 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
= ). ey «= «47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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